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1958 


Summer 
Sessions 





INTER-SESSION — June 9 to June 27 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION _ June 30 to August 9 
POST-SESSION -- August 11 to August 29 


PENN STATE, in the heart of the beautiful mountains of 


central Pennsylvania, offers ideal opportunities for summer 
study. 


More than 500 academic, professional, or vocational 
courses on both the graduate and undergraduate levels in 
approximately 50 fields of study; 


Conferences, institutes, seminars, and workshdps ¥ sig- 
nificant current problems of local, state, national, and 
international interest and concern. 


Scholarships available for qualified applicants in several of the 
special features. 


Moderate instructional fees and living expenses. 


for bulletin information address: 


Dr. P. C. Weaver 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Room 101 Willard Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Cushions of quiet—created for you, from oil 








A jungle of noise outside ...an island of quiet within. Asphalt coatings developed from oil 

by Esso Research help make this possible. Used under the upholstery, one shields riders against 
noise. Used under the car, another shields bare metal against rust and dents. 

Whether it’s coatings to make cars run quieter and last longer — or fuels 

to make them run better -ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 
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Educators SERVICES hima te 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


















PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL -SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “‘Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 








xf ) ba fo EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


H. L. Person Charles Haney Herbert Frank 
Lewisburg Pittsburgh Philadelphia 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. i 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 5 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child i 


Psychology Folder (] and full inférmation about your ff 

Accident & Sickness Protection [] i 

MUTUAL ND cescserccesoiraesconts esis beesnniginsnss cece ani sstasasmecdovesaesssee etapa ; 
LIFE INSURANCE Address... <oneeeeant 
COMPANY City Milton 
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In This Issue 


@ The report of the 1957 PSEA Con- 
vention shows what a multitude of 
topics the delegates and members 
who were in Harrisburg, December 
26-28, discussed. Here, too, is the 
report on amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, on officers and 
committee members elected, and on 
Resolutions approved. 


@ Included in the issue is the speech 
of Governor George M. Leader, the 
message of Superintendent Charles 
H. Boehm, and the greetings of Mrs. 
Horace H. Johnson, president of the 
Pennsylvania PTA. 


@ Then the Convention story is told 
in pictures. The photographer wanted 
and got not the usual in his shots of 
various Convention scenes. Perhaps 


| your picture can be found in the page 
| of pictures. 


| @We introduce Harold J. Koch, 


| President of the PSEA for 1958. 


In 
his President's Letter for this month, 


_he gives his program for the Asso- 


ciation this year. 


@Of interest will be the new books 
reviewed in this issue. These and the 
offerings of our advertisers will give 


| teachers and administrators new ideas 
| to use in their work in 1958. 


| @Teachers will welcome the news 
| that an income tax guide is available. 


See a review of this book in the Edu- 
cational Interests section. 


@In December and January not so 
many organizations hold annual meet- 
ings, but from February on through- 
out the year many are held. See an- 
nouncements in the Keep Posted 


| section and dates in the Calendar. 
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What is “good insurance’? 


Insurance is purchased for the ‘“‘peace of mind’”’ and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand 
you may someday need, it is “Good Insurance,” and is made 
up of the following elements: 


Sound, proven coverage. 

Sound, proven rates. 

Prompt and fair claim settlement. 
Service of trained insurance specialists. 


A Company with the necessary Experience, Stability, 
Security. 


Washington National Group Plans of Income Protection are 
designed especially for you in the teaching profession, and are 
known as ‘‘Good Insurance” by educators in 45 States and the 
District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
906 Bankers Securities Bidg. 


720 Investment Bidg. 
Philadelphia 7 


Pittsburgh 22 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 














**‘THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES”’ 
in the special School Edition 


The first ninety volumes in this nationally recognized series were 
available in the special School Edition as of January 2, 1957. Eight 
further volumes the School Edition published of 
January 2, 1958. 
A. P. Giannini 
George Rogers Clark 
James Oglethorpe 
Jessie Fremont 


in were as 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 

Sitting Bull 

Virginia Dare 

Walter Reed 


* Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 
*“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 
* Reading level, grade 4. Interest range, grades 4-8 


* Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading — independent, 
remedial or corrective, special education, school library 


*Per volume: List Price, $1.52; Net School Price, $1.14, f.9.b. 


publisher 


Feel free to request School Edition literature and order blanks. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 


730 North Meridian Street Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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| of pencil makers. 





The February Cover 


The Red Cedar certainly is one 
of the familiar and intimate trees 
to all of us in Pennsylvania. Those 
whose early lives were spent on the 
farm will recall that always there 
were on hand a pile of Red Cedar 
shingles, an ample supply of Red 
Cedar fence posts, and occasionally 
the Red Cedar chest. 


More intimately, however, were 
the trees themselves that appeared 
with abandon on the bleak hilltops, 
in an abandoned field, along a fence 
row, or at random on many points on 
the broad acres or hillside of the farm. 


The value of the Red Cedar for 
farm use is well illustrated by the 
cross section cut shown on the cover. 
While the annual rings are, indeed, 
interesting as a means of determining 
the age of a tree the significance of 
the cedar is that perhaps a larger 
proportion of the mainstem is heart- 
wood and more durable than that of 
many of our American trees. 


In fact the strange process by which 
the so-called white sap wood changes 
to red heartwood is responsible for its 


| name, the Red Cedar. 


The Red Cedar in the eastern part 
of the United States takes two dif- 
ferent shapes. Most familiar is the 
sentinel type, narrowly conical, with 
its branches ascending at a very sharp 
angle and hugging the trunk to make 
the entire tree a compact mass. 


On the southern borders of Penn- 
sylvania and in the Piedmont of 
Maryland the Red Cedar is not at all 
spiral like. It takes on a broadly 
conical form with the branches spread- 
ing widely. Occasionally these can 
be observed in certain areas in Penn- 


| sylvania. 


Commercially the Red Cedar has 
had to bear the brunt of the attack 
It is a perfect 
wood for pencils on account of its 
lightness and the ease with which it 
can be sharpened. 


For nearly a century, we are told, 
our cedar supplied the world with 
pencil wood, and fortunate it is that 
the pencil industry has transferred 
its affection to the incense cedar 
of the west so that unlike the black 
walnut our cedar remains the friendly 
tree along the roadside, at dooryards, 
and in the fields. 
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TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 


guidance? (7 


TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 

In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 











Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 





PILL OUT COUPOM-——-——-.ceemeemenennen . 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 


ST M-2-58 


P lease send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
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. Washington 25, D. C. also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to | 
Attn: AGSN-P the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 
] Military Guidance in Secondary Army Occupations and You— Reserved For You—(Student book- | 
| Schools—(Teacher military orienta- (Teacher reference booklet on Army let describing Army job training | 
] tion reference booklet) occupations) opportunities) | 
Helping Youth Face the Facts of This... Is How It Is — (Student Pathway to Maturity—(Parent book- | 
Military Life — (Teacher pamphlet booklet describing Army life) let describing the psychological ben- | 

on the need for military orientation) efits of Army service) l 
! 
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1957 PSEA Delegates Tackle 
Education's Multiproblems 


M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 
Associate Editor 


EPRESENTATIVES of PSEA’s 67,000 
members met in annual Con- 
vention in Harrisburg, December 26- 
28. In the light of recent events, the 
meeting assumed even greater im- 
portance in this the 105th year of the 
Association's history than at any 
previous time. 


In the words of President Kermit 
M. Stover: “We are meeting, as in 
other years, to make a good educa- 
tional system better, to emphasize 
the necessity of good teaching, to 
propose adequate salary scales, and 
to extend educational opportunity 
to all the youth and adults of our 
Commonwealth so that they may act 
well their part in these critical times.” 
With these words, the stage was set 
for careful examination of profes- 
sional and organizational programs 
in the meetings of the House of Dele- 
gates, at the general sessions, and 
in the meetings of the Departments, 
Sections, and Round Tables of the 
Association. 


State Officials Speak 


The tempo of the fast moving Con- 
vention days reached its height on 
Friday evening at the general session 
when the speaker was The Honorable 
George M. Leader, Governor of the 
Commonwealth. The Governor looked 
at the situation in education in the 
State and compared the American 
way of training men and women 
with the Russian way. He said, 
“Our goal is not the same. We try to 
produce individuals who are unique, 
different, and unpatterned. None- 
theless, the competition of the Cold 
War begins in the classroom, and the 
shock troops of the Free World have 
become the teachers."’ Later in his 
speech he said “We shall need 
teachers with stars in their eyes 
and their feet planted firmly on the 
ground. We are lucky enough to 
have many such teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania and the United States. We 
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need more of them—all, in fact, that 
we can get. The Russian boast that 
we will be licked in the classroom 
will sound idle and empty if all of us— 
teachers, students, taxpayers—accept 
the challenge with confidence in 
the superiority of a free people.” 


Bringing greetings at the final 
general session was Charles H. 
Boehm, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. In his message, Doctor 
Boehm reviewed the six-day week 
and 220-day school term discussions, 
the work of the State Curriculum 
Commission, and listed a number of 
items about which he has a deep 
concern. 

Doctor Boehm also spoke of the 
conference of 100 as announced by 
Governor Leader. Meeting in Janu- 
ary, this committee is to examine 
critically educational procedures and 
make recommendations. We are 
glad to print Doctor Boehm’s mes- 
sage in this issue so our members can 
have his thinking on these matters. 

Keen insight into problems of edu- 
cation in the State was voiced also 
in the greetings brought by the 
presidents of two allied organiza- 
tions—Mrs. Horace H. Johnson of 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and George W. Baum- 
garten of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association. 

The speaker at the final general 
session on Saturday morning, De- 
cember 28, reported with a scientific 
point of view on recent developments 
in the space age which had caused 
such a flurry in educational circles. 
Phillip Stern, since 1953 special lec- 
turer for the Hayden Planetarium of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, spoke of our country’s place 
in the scientific advances of the space 
age with great confidence. He de- 
scribed some of the problems which 
have to be solved before man can 
visit the moon and return to the 
earth. 





Professional and organizational 
programs are carefully examined 


Professional Interests Tackled 


At the meetings of the professional 
units of the PSEA—the Depart- 
ments, Sections, and Round Tables— 
a multitude of problems were dis- 
cussed. Several hundred persons par- 
ticipated as speakers or members of 
discussion groups on these 41 pro- 
grams. 

The two Sections of the PSEA 
Department of Higher Education— 
State Teachers College Faculties and 
College and University—tackled the 
problem of what kind of a curriculum 
in mathematics a high school should 
have. This curriculum “to meet 
the Sputnik age’ should embrace 
three to four times the amount of 
mathematics now being taught in 
most State public secondary schools, 
according to Albert E. Meder, Jr., 
executive director of the College 
Entrance Examination Board of New 
York City. Doctor Meder outlined 
what he felt such a curriculum for 
the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grade 
should include. He declared, ‘“There 
is no substitute for persons with 
sound knowledge of mathematics in 
this modern world. I believe that in 
a decade even businessmen will be 
required to know as much mathe- 
matics as they now know about mar- 
keting techniques.” 

Speaking before the Pennsylvania 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
on the need for better mathematics 
teaching were J. Bruce Buckler, 
manager, general education, I|.B.M. 
Corporation, Endicott, New York, 
and Lee E. Boyer, mathematics and 
science consultant of the Department 
of Public Instruction. These gentle- 
men spoke of the need for more 
thorough teaching of mathematics 
in our high schools and compared the 
amount of mathematics taught in 
Russia with the amount taught in 
Pennsylvania schools. 

Teachers of another subject under 
the Sputnik spotlight at a meeting 
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of the Pennsylvania Science Teachers 
Association heard Lester Kieft of 
Bucknell University describe the pro- 
gram of institutes for high school 
science teachers sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation in vari- 
ous colleges and universities of the 
State. The association's executive 
board presented for approval a num- 
ber of resolutions to be sent to Gov- 
ernor Leader for submission to his 
committee of 100 at its January 
meeting. 

Among the proposals sent in a 
letter to Governor Leader was one 
which recommended that secondary 
schools offer two years each of 
biology, chemistry, and physics, and 
that all students be required to study 
at least one year of natural science 
and one year of physical science be- 
yond the ninth grade. Another 
recommendation was that science 
teachers have periods set aside each 
day to set up, take down, and care 
for demonstrations and apparatus. 
The recommendations stated that the 
Commonwealth needs to concern 
itself with the kind and adequacy of 
modern laboratory supplies and 
equipment available to schools. 

Grappling with another current 
problem was the Secondary School 
Principals Section which discussed 
Merit Rating of Teachers—A Success. 
Dan V. Skala of Lawrence Park, 
Erie, and B. Anton Hess of Paoli 
Area Joint Senior High School both 
said that although their districts 
have merit pay plans for top flight 
teachers, they were neutral on the 
subject. They made the point that 
a merit program's danger is in ad- 
ministration. There must be good 
personal relationship between the 
administrators and the teaching staff, 
with each respecting the other. 

They pointed out that all teachers 
now undergo a continual merit rating. 
The contentions arise when pay or 
“bread and butter” is tied up with 
the system. Any merit system, 
once instituted, they claim, must be 
examined periodically for “bugs.”’ 
Critical re-examination is necessary 
Any district which develops an eval- 
uative program should do so with the 


dent teaching at the University of 
Pittsburgh, said, “and the situation 
is getting critical.’ Doctor Lingren 
and two other college education 
teachers, James MacRae, professor 
of education at Lincoln University, 
and Italo L. de Francesco, director 
of art education at the State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, emphasized that 
more effective general education and 
better and more science teachers 
could be had if the “science of teach- 
ing’ was more widely stressed. They 
insisted that Americans should not 
use the Russian system of education 
as an example. They “have disre- 
garded the humanities, which are 
more important today than ever 
before.” 

The question of what should be 
in Pennsylvania's curriculum for pub- 
lic schools was the topic discussed 
by Maurice E. Trusal, director of 
curriculum development of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Doc- 
tor Trusal spoke before the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum. 
At work is a State-wide committee 
on curriculum development and im- 
provement of instruction in the 
schools. Fact finding specialists are 
examining ways to improve all courses, 
but especially those in science, mathe- 
matics, English, and the social stud- 





ies. Based on population density, 
thirteen area groups were established 
the initial year, according to Doctor 
Trusal’s report. Committees in these 
thirteen areas are assisting in field 
studies and pilot programs developed 
by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Franklin Mclllavine, professor of 
psychology at the State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, spoke on the 
problem of the gifted child before 
the Sections of Special Education 
and Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. He suggested, not a 
crash program, but a constructive 
program that would fit within the 
framework of American culture. He 
suggested specifically the necessity 
of early identification of gifted chil- 
dren, a homogeneous grouping where 
possible, adequate guidance services, 
and better teacher preparation, es- 
pecially in the area of psychometrics. 

Speaking before the District Su- 
perintendence Section, Colonel I. L. 
Luthi of the U. S. Army War College 
of Carlisle identified “the threat we 
face’ as Communism. To oppose 
this threat, we in America must be 
economically, politically, militarily, 
but most of all morally strong. Col- 
onel Luthi claimed, “Many Com- 
munists are dedicated to their ide- 


e 








The PSEA was pleased to have two teachers from other countries as guests 
at the convention. Okgill Kim (right) is studying this year at Temple Uni- 
versity. She is director of admissions at Ewha University, Seoul, Korea. 

To the left is Francis T. Wenban and Mrs. Wenban. Mr. Wenban, who is 
one of the exchange teachers placed in the State by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, is teaching in Vandergrift High School. He is from the Secondary 
Technical School at Wolverton, Buckinghamshire, England. 


cooperation of the teaching staff. 
Members of the Department of 
Higher Education called themselves 
“professional educators’—those who 
teach teachers. “We're the low 
men on the professional totem pole,” 
Vernon C. Lingren, director of stu- 
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ology. We as citizens must be at 
least equally dedicated to democracy 
if we are to survive Communism.” 


County superintendents were 
briefed on their duties under the new 
ways of living which have come about 
in rural areas. ~The rural adminis- 
trator must take a long and careful 
look into’ the future and be ready 
and willing to make many adjust- 
ments.’ These were the points made 
by James E. Butts, superintendent of 
Blair County schools, and the present 
president of the Division of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of 
the National Education Association. 
Mr. Butts said, “In the future, to be 
successful, he (the rural adminis- 
trator) will need to serve his area 
through the thinking of school di- 
rectors, teachers, parents, taxpayers, 
industrial and commercial interests, 
government azencies, state and na- 
tional educational bodies, curricula 
experts, and construction engineers.” 
He listed as part of the necessary ad- 
justments bigger and different build- 
ings, adjusted curricula, the educa- 
tion of exceptional children, the 
change in the teaching of vocational 
agriculture, and more opportunity for 
adult education. 

The secondary teachers considered 
how to get along with their publics 
by listening to an address on public 
relations by Frederick E. Leuschner, 
director of public relations for the 
PSEA. Mr. Leuschner said that 
public relations is more than pub- 
licity and that public relations people 
are employed to create favorable im- 
pressions for their clients. Long- 
range continuous planning is essen- 
tial for the success of such a program. 
These public relations people, de- 
clared Mr. Leuschner, are some- 
thing like stage managers who op- 
erate behind the scenes. 

Following Mr. Leuschner’s speech, 
Prince Woodard, associate professor 
of educational administration, Tem- 
ple University, told the secondary 
teachers that when a person becomes 
a teacher he gives up personal identi- 
fication and becomes a representative 
of the profession. He said that 
teachers affect their ‘public’ by the 
way they teach, the way they talk, 
and by the way they train people. 

The speaker before the Audio- 
Visual Education Round Table 
claimed that productivity in educa- 
tion can be increased tremendously 
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by the proper use of educational mo- 
tion pictures, filmstrips, slides, re- 
cordings, radio and TV programs, 
and other audio-visual materials and 
devices. Walter S. Bell, director 
of audio-visual education in Atlanta, 
Georgia, was the speaker. Mr. Bell 
said that research project after re- 
search project over a 30-year period 
has proven beyond all doubt that 
audio-visual education can result 
in tremendous increases in learning 
and in the retention of what is 
learned. 

“Straws in the Vocational Wind” 
was the topic for Charles R. Crakes 
of DeVry Technical Institute, IlIli- 
nois, before the Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Education Department. 
Mr. Crakes pointed out that as we 
move further into the era of automa- 
tion, certain definite training needs 
arise. First, he said, there will be 
definitely an increasing need for ex- 
perts in instruments. Second, tech- 
nicians will be in very heavy demand 
Third, as more automatic machinery 
replaces physical energy, many more 
employment opportunities will open 
up for women, for the handicapped, 
and for older people. 

The Pennsylvania Council of 
Teachers of English got advice on how 
they could teach their students to 
read, write, and speak adequately. 
W. T. Clapp, employment man- 
ager of the Bell Telephone Company, 
told them that English is the most 
vital subject taught in school be- 
cause all people must be able to com- 
municate with others. He said one 
industry interviewed 300,000 appli- 
cants to employ 28,000 people. For 
this reason, the leaders in industry 
would like to participate in the re- 
vision of curricula for those high 
school students who do not go to 
college. 

Among the other topics considered 
by groups were modern language 
teaching, guidance, social studies, 
penmanship, the classical languages, 
geography, and speech. 


The House of Delegates Works 


The 879 official delegates, repre- 
senting the 300 Local Branches of the 
PSEA, divided their Convention days 
between these professional meetings 
and the two sessions of the House 
of Delegates. The success of these 
sessions was due to the great ease and 
skill with which President Stover 
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conducted the agenda. The signifi- 
cance of his leadership was very 
aptly stated in the Resolutions which 
expressed appreciation for “his con- 
summate administrative skill’ and 
complimented him for being ‘‘a 
fearless spokesman for our profes- 
sion.” 


Greeting the delegates with the 
reactions of youth to the proposal 
of a lengthened school year was 
Mayor Nolan F. Ziegler of Harris- 
burg. He told the delegates that 
there would be juvenile lobbyists 
around when this proposal came up 
for discussion. 

Then the delegate body heard 
Executive Council and committee 
reports which they accepted, nomi- 
nated and elected an officer and 
committee members, discussed vig- 
orously 34 Resolutions which will 
guide policy for the year 1958, and 
cleared a number of items under New 
Business. 

Elected without opposition to be 
President in 1958 was Harold J 
Koch, social studies teacher in Hazle- 
ton. Mr. Koch, his wife, and their 
three children were guests on the 
platform at the final general session 
Saturday. 

Highlighting the first business ses- 
sion was the report of President Ker- 
mit M. Stover on PSEA’s expanded 
program. Mr. Stover said the 1957 
Executive Council had carried out the 
policies determined by the 1956 
House of Delegates. It had estab- 
lished a Building Fund and_ had 
started plans for this new Head- 
quarters building. 

Mr. Stover said, “I am very happy 
to announce that this morning at 
9:30 o'clock your Executive Secretary 
and your President paid in cash the 
amount of money necessary to pur- 
chase 406 North Third Street.” 
With the present site, this will pro- 
vide 75 feet by 90 feet for a new 
building. 

The President then asked G. Baker 
Thompson, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, to report on prog- 
ress made by his committee. This 
committee has been assigned the task 
of restudying the whole structure 
and purpose of public education 
in Pennsylvania in terms of what 
actual need there will be. Mr. 
Thompson said his committee has 
divided its work into three parts. 
One will be to present in clear, con- 
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cise wording what the job of the 
school today and tomorrow will be. 
The second is to examine the pro- 
gram of today and see what it in- 


cludes for children and adults. The 
third, and perhaps the biggest prob- 
lem, will be to consider what the 
proposed changes will cost. 
Reporting to the delegates for the 
working committees of the Associa- 
tion were officers and committee 
chairmen. Lewis N. Snyder, Treas- 
urer, told the delegates that receipts 
for the year 1956-57 amounted to 
$453,789.20. Expenditures for the 
year were $457,125.15. Mr. Snyder 
also called attention to the budget 
for 1957-58 and the Auditor's Report 
with its six exhibits of the financial 
condition of the Association. 
Chairmen of committees called 
attention in brief reports to the fol- 
lowing activities of their committees: 
NEA State Directors—The NEA 
Centennial observance and the par- 
ticipation of PSEA members on 
NEA committees, commissions, and 
Association activities 
PSEA ComMMITTEE ON NEA CEN- 
TENNIAL—The transfer of the bal- 
ance in the NEA Centennial Fund of 
$13,198.09 to the PSEA Building 
Fund 
ComMMITTEE ON LocaL BRANCHES— 
The successful Penn Hall Workshop 
and the Local Branch Leaders Con- 
ferences of 1957. Three hundred 
thirty-five presidents and past presi- 
dents of Local Branches now wear 
the past-president’s key 
TEACHER WELFARE—Thirty benefi- 
ciaries receiving monthly grants from 
the welfare fund at the close of 1957 
CoMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION—Total 
appropriations for education in the 
current biennium are $754,806,551, 
an increase of $135,676,804 over the 
1955-57 biennium; legislation en- 
acted in 1957 in retirement, sick 
leave, sabbatical leave, State Teach- 
ers College salaries; the Committee 
has underway a survey of school 
districts where salaries have not been 
paid in full to date 
PusBLic RELATIONS—Reorganization 
of the public relations program of the 
Association, a State-wide PR Work- 
shop held in Harrisburg, and the re- 
lease of a handbook to PR chairmen of 
Local Branches 
RETIREMENT PROBLEMS—The § suc- 
cessful activities of this Committee 
in explaining the integration of Social 





Security with retirement during the 
year 1957 

Etuics, RIGHTS, AND COMPETENCE— 
A Workshop which balanced demands 
for Rights with our attitudes toward 
Ethics and Competence, and state- 
ments on sick leave and personal ab- 
sence, length of school day and 
school year, professional versus non- 
professional duties, and competence. 
PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES IN 
‘TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS— 
Pointed with pride to receiving the 
banner award for FTA and SEAP 
activities and set as a goal for 1957- 
58, 50 chapters with 5,000 members 
and 500 clubs with 12,000 members 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFES- 
SIONAL STANDARDS—The study guide 
on merit rating and a_ successful 
State TEPS Conference; also par- 
ticipation by Pennsylvanians in Na- 
tional TEPS Conference 


The Delegates at Play 


Delightful were the social evenings 
at which delegates and members of 
the Association relaxed after Thurs- 
day evening’s House of Delegates 
meeting and Friday evening's gen- 
eral session. M. Louise Lowe, chair- 
man, and members of the social com- 
mittee provided a program of square 
dancing and refreshments for Thurs- 
day evening. 

Friday evening at the reception 
in honor of President and Mrs. 
Stover, delegates had the high privi- 
lege of greeting the Governor and 
Mrs. Leader in the receiving line. 
For almost three haurs, the guests in 
the receiving line shook hands with 
our PSEA delegates. 


Another pleasant: social event of 
the Convention was a dinner given 
for the guests of the general session 
program and of the receiving line. 
Here the companionship of the Gover- 
nor and his very charming wife, 
Mary Jane, was enjoyed by the other 
sixteen guests. 


The 1957 PSEA Convention re- 
ceived broad news coverage—stories 
in papers all over the Commonwealth, 
front page headlines in the metro- 
politan press, and announcements on 
radio and TV programs. State-wide 
interest in education was evidenced 
in the eagerness with which the news 
reporters and news agencies awaited 
the pronouncements and action of 
the sessions of the Convention. 
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The Elections 


President 
Herold J. Koch, Hazleton 
Committee on Legislation 
Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 
Leon W. Perkins, Lower Merion 


Township 
Joseph Siegman, Moon Schools, 
Allegheny County 


Charles D. Sproul, Susquehanna 
Township Schools, Dauphin 
County 

T. Stuart Williams, Luzerne 

Committee on Resolutions 

Clyde E. Bounds, Windber 

Floyd H. Kilmer, Quakertown 

William Kuznik, Westmoreland 
County 

Kenneth L. Springer, York 

Earl C. Stubbe, Erie County 

Committee on 
Teacher Welfare 

Sara G. Byers, Mt. Lebanon 

Walter R. Douthett, Darby 

George R. Zorger, Harrisburg 

NEA State Director 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Forest 
Hills 
PSEA Board of Retirement Trustees 
John M. Hickey, Erie 
Recommendation of Candidate to the 

Nominating Committee of the Pub- 

lic School Employes’ Retirement 

Board 

Thomas E. Carson, North Alle- 
gheny Joint Schools, Allegheny 
County 

Presidents of Departments 

Administration 
Mrs. Margaret Ross, Rochester 

Classroom Teachers 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Carlisle 

Higher Education 
S. E. Munson, Lancaster 

Supervision and Curriculum 
Albert I. Oliver, Philadelphia 

Vocational and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation 


Kenneth Shultz, York 


Amendments to Constitution 


Members of the House of Delegates 
voted on two proposed amendments 
to the PSEA Constitution and By- 
Laws. 

The first of these, which would 
substitute the word “‘district’’ for 
the words “convention district’’ as 
they appear throughout the PSEA 
Constitution and By-Laws, received 
the required two-thirds vote. This 
change, which affects sections of Ar- 
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ticle III, Article IV, and Article V 
of the Constitution and Article | 
of the By-Laws, was approved by a 
“yes” vote of 782 to a “no” vote of 
37. 

The second proposed amendment 
would have provided that members 
of the Legislative Committee should 
be elected in the districts of the 
Association. This amendment failed 
to receive the required two-thirds 
vote. The vote was ‘yes’, 434 and 
“no, 386. 


New Business 


Among several items taken up by 
the House of Delegates under New 
Business were two which received ap- 
proval. Upon motion of James Da- 
vis, Archbald, seconded by Belle 
Adams, Aliquippa, the delegates ap- 
proved the following motion: 

“T move that the President-elect 
appoint a committee of 5 to make an 
appointment with the Governor of 
the State to bring to his attention the 
matter of non-payment of salaries 
and to urge immediate action on this 
problem. 

“Among the members of the com- 
mittee, at least one classroom teacher 
from a district where this condition 
exists should be a member.” 

Another action taken by the House 
of Delegates was to approve a mo- 
tion made by Mrs. Bess Van Fosson, 
Allegheny County, seconded by 
Charles Prusack, Westmoreland 
County, to transfer the money in 
the Permanent Fund, earmarked for 
building, to the Building Fund. 


Resolutions 


Only an educated people can move 
freedom forward. A free democratic 
society to endure must provide a well 
conceived and adequately supported 
public education program. 

1. TEACHER SERVICE IN TRANS- 
MITTING HERITAGE—We com- 
mend the members of our profes- 
sion, our local associations, the 
Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, and the National 
Education Association for the 
services they are performing in 
transmitting the heritage of our 
Commonwealth and our Nation 
to succeeding generations. 

2. GUIDANCE—We recommend that 
every secondary school shall have 
sufficiently trained and qualified 


guidance counselors to give each 
child the necessary educational, 
vocational, and social guidance 
to enable him to reach the poten- 
tial of his ability. We commend 
those school districts which offer 
guidance services on the ele- 
mentary level. 


. RELEASED TimE—We commend 


those administrators who, through 
appropriate policies, release mem- 
bers of the professional staff, 
without loss of salary, to par- 
ticipate in conferences and con- 
vention programs of major pro- 
fessional organizations at local, 
State, and national levels. 


. Rest PERIODS FOR PROFESSION- 


AL EmpLorves—We believe that 
effective teaching and learning re- 
quire regular intervals of relax- 
ation for teachers and students. 
We recommend if necessary that 
sufficient personnel be employed 
in our schools so the load of non- 
instructional responsibilities of 
professional employes may be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


. TEACHERS SALARIES—We urge 


continued efforts to attain for the 
teachers of Pennsylvania the 
NEA professional salary goals: 
A beginning salary of at least 
$5000 for teachers with a bach- 
elors degree including specific 
preparation for teaching; and 
a minimum salary of at least 
$11,500 for teachers with a mas- 
ters degree or equivalent and 
fifteen years of teaching ex- 
perience. 


. PAYMENT OF SALARIES WHEN 


Due—We insist that school em- 
ployes are entitled to prompt and 
regular payment for their serv- 
ices. Failure to make such pay- 
ments by school districts should 
be cause for immediate action by 
the Department of Public In- 
struction or other official State 
agency. 


. COOPERATIVE EFFORT IN PoLicy 


FoRMATION—We hold that for- 
mation of educational policy be 
a cooperative effort in which 
there shall be participation by 
members of school boards, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and local 
citizens. We recommend that 
all administrative policies be 
widely disseminated among the 
groups concerned. 


. TEACHER RECRUITMENT—We 


urge all teachers to implement se- 
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lective recruitment by encourag- 
ing the most capable students to 
enter the teaching profession. 


. FUTURE TEACHERS CLUBS AND 


CHaAPTERS—We are encouraged 
by the large increase in Future 
Teachers of America clubs and 
in Student Education Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania chapters. 
We appreciate the services of 
the sponsors of these organiza- 
tions. We recommend as a 
goal FTA clubs in every high 
school and SEAP chapters in 
every teacher education institu- 
tion. We urge these professional 
activities for all prospective teach- 
ers early in their education pro- 
gram. 

IN-SERVICE PRoGRAMS—We rec- 
ognize that in-service teacher 
education promotes professional 
growth and raises the quality of 
instruction. We urge all school 
districts to continue and expand 
such programs and to give them 
financial support. 


. TEACHER AND STUDENT Ex- 


CHANGE—We re-affirm our be- 
lief in the value of international 
exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents. 


. THE AMERICAN Way OF LIFE— 


We pledge our support to the 
President of the United States 
and to Congress in their efforts 
to mobilize our human and ma- 
terial resources to safeguard our 
freedoms and the American way 
of life. 


_ INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


—The continued expansion of the 
school program due to rapidly in- 
creasing enrolments, additional 
services, and the attrition of 
the dollar requires increased fi- 
nancial support at the State and 
local level. We hold that the 
State must accept its full share 
of this responsibility. 


. REVISION OF ASSESSMENTS—We 


urge rapid completion of the re- 
vision of assessments as _ re- 
quired by Act No. 34 of the 1955 
Session of the General Assembly. 
We recommend that legislation 
similar to Act No. 34 be enacted 
for third class counties. 


. FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT— 


We petition the Congress of the 
United States to initiate and 
enact without delay Federal legis- 
lation to assist the states finan- 
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cially in providing school build- 
ings and in meeting teachers 
salaries and other educational 
needs, but reserving to the re- 
spective states the expenditure of 
such funds and the determina- 
tion of educational policy. 


. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION—We 


encourage the further develop- 
ment of the potentialities of tele- 
vision as a supplement to class- 
room teaching and adult educa- 
tion. We commend those com- 
munities in Pennsylvania which 
are pursuing the advantages of 
educational television and we 
encourage every effort to facili- 
tate the use of this educational 
medium in the schools of the 
Commonwealth. 


. SELECTION—We commend teach- 


er education institutions for de- 
veloping more effective programs 
for the selection of prospective 
teachers. 


. Merit Ratinc—We approve su- 


pervisory evaluation of teaching 
procedures that has as its pur- 
pose improved teaching. We 
disapprove any hasty adoption 
of merit rating as a ready made 
device on the assumption that it 
would result in more effective 
teaching. 


. SCHOLARSHIPS—We commend the 


growing numbers of individuals 
and public and private agencies 
which are offering scholarships 
to young people. We urge a 
general scholarship program for 
talented youth supported by the 
State and Federal Governments. 
Such funds should be in addition 
to those assigned other educa- 
tional needs 

THE RicHt To VoTE AT EIGHT- 
EEN—We believe that the pro- 
gram of instruction and the par- 
ticipation of youth in the demo- 
cratic life of the school prepare 
them for responsible citizenship. 
We reaffirm our belief that the 
right of franchise in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania shall 
be granted to citizens at the age 
of eighteen. 

ScHOOoL ATHLETICS—We believe 
in a well developed, integrated 
program of school athletics ad- 
ministered as a part of a bal- 
anced educational program. We 
further believe that the welfare 
of the student must be the prime 
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consideration in a school’s ath- 
letic activities. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
State Teachers Colleges are a 
part of the public school system 
of this Commonwealth and should 
be supported adequately by the 
State. To this end we request 
an appropriate increase in State 
appropriations to the State 
Teachers Colleges so that they 
may be maintained and operated 
at maximum efficiency. 
REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL Dis- 
TRICTS—We are in accord with 
the need for reorganization of 
school districts in the Com- 
monwealth to offer types of 
school service that are not now 
being provided in many of the 
school districts because of limited 
school population. 

DISTRESSED SCHOOL DistRIcCTS— 
Legislation should be developed 
which would guarantee the nor- 
mal operation of the schools in 
the districts which become finan- 
cially distressed. 

THE EXPANDED PRoGRAM—We 
commend the members of the 
Association for their acceptance 
and support of the expanded 
program of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 
Stupy OF ScHooL NEEDs—We 
commend the foresight of the 
Executive Council last July in 
designating a Committee of 15 
to study and make recommenda- 
tions on the educational needs 
of the Commonwealth. We pledge 
to this committee our active co- 
operation. 

MobpIFICATION OF SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM—We recognize that many 
suggestions are current on modi- 
fying the school program due 
to recent scientific achievements. 
It is imperative that we avoid 
crash decisions. We urge that 
official decisions be made only 
after due consideration is given to 
maintaining the unique feature 
of our American system of edu- 
cation which is the development 
of all the potentials of the indi- 
vidual. We recommend that 
both the length of the school day 
and school week and the length 
of the school year remain un- 
changed unless careful thought, 
consideration, and intensive study 
of all problems involved indi- 
cate a need for change. 
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We further recommend that am- 
ple consideration be given to the 
improvement of the quality of 
education within the limits of 
such school terms as currently 
exist. 

APPRECIATION 

28. We commend Governor George 
M. Leader for his continued in- 
terest that our public schools 
shall serve all the children of the 
Commonwealth. We pledge him 
our support in all efforts to ad- 
vance the educational program in 
Pennsylvania. 

29. We are grateful for the broad 
pattern of educational legisla- 
tion beneficial to pupils and 
teachers enacted by the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly in 
recent years. Such action indi- 
cates recognition of the value 
of our public schools and the 
worth of the teaching profession 
in sustaining our democratic insti- 
tutions. We look forward to 
continuing our friendly contacts 
with them. 

30. We commend Doctor Charles 
H. Boehm for his leadership as 
our Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. We pledge to him 
and his staff our continued co- 
operation and support. 

31. We extend to our Staff mem- 
bers at PSEA Headquarters, the 
Executive Council, the elective 
and appointive committees, our 
grateful appreciation for their 
courage, determination, and per- 
severance in the planning for, 
promotion, and attainment of 
marked achievement in the pro- 
fessional, public relations, and 
legislative programs of our Asso- 
ciation. 

32. To Kermit M. Stover, our Presi- 
dent, we express our apprecia- 
tion for his success as our leader 
and spokesman during 1957. Be- 
cause of his consummate ad- 
ministrative skill, the mandates 
of the 1956 House of Delegates 
have become a program of action. 
The services of Headquarters 
have been expanded through the 
appointment of two new Staff 
members. Our new Headquarters 
building is an assured reality. The 
Committee of 15 has begun its 
work. In these and other areas 
he has forwarded our expanded 
program. He has been a fearless 
spokesman for our profession 
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Harold J. Koch 


It's Koch time for PSEA in 1958. 
Elected without opposition to be 
President was Harold J. Koch of 
Hazleton. 

For years, Mr. Koch says, he has 
worked in his local association, in 
his District, and in the State and 
National Associations and had never 
dreamed that one day he would be 
President of the PSEA. His prepa- 
ration for his service in this office 
came through being president, legis- 
lative committee chairman, as well 
as chairman of various other com- 
mittees of his local association. In 
his District, he was a member of the 
executive council and president of the 
Classroom Teachers Department. 

In the State Association, Mr. 
Koch most recently served as presi- 
dent of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. For a number of 
years, he has been working in various 
capacities in the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. He was a 
member of the Professional Planning 
Committee. As a member of the 
Executive Council in 1957, he served 
on the budget committee and on the 
committee to consider the expanded 
PSEA program and building. 

A life member of the National 
Education Association, he has been 





We wish for him continued suc- 
cess in his service to his chosen 
profession. 

33. With deep sorrow we record 
the sudden death of Raymond 
C. Webster, assistant executive 
secretary, on December 12. His 
inspiring and courageous leader- 
ship will ever be a guide and in- 
spiration to those associated with 
him at Headquarters and to 


a delegate to four NEA Conventions, 
He has also served on the Advisory 
Council of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers and as a dele- 
gate to the Northeast Regional Con- 
ferences and to the national con- 
ference of the NEA Department. 


A junior and senior high school 
teacher of social studies for 25 years, 
Mr. Koch is a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State University with the 
B.A. degree in 1932 and the M.Ed. 
degree in 1940. Mr. and Mrs. Koch 
have three children, Harry, Alice, 
and Carl. 


Mr. Koch built another PEP acros- 
tic. His first P was for Progress, the 
E for Expansion, and the P for Prepa- 
ration. After election to the Presi- 
dency, he spoke on his PEP Program 
at the final General Session. “Prog- 
ress implies carrying forward the 
work begun this past year—the work 
of our enlarged Staff, the work of the 
Committee of Fifteen, and the work 
of our Departments, commissions, 
and committees. 

‘Expansion means looking forward 
to additional expanded services and 
program. 

“Preparation will be in several 
vital and crucial areas. The first 
area that comes to mind is the com- 
pletion of the plans and specifica- 
tions for the new Headquarters build- 
ing. Another area will be in marshal- 
ling our forces to meet and give di- 
rection to the mounting chorus of 
demands for greater educational op- 
portunity to our youth, for expanded 
curriculum, for greater emphasis on 
science, mathematics, physical fit- 
ness, foreign languages, and many 
other fields. A third area of prepara- 
tion will be the formulation of a legis- 
lative program in support of which 
our entire profession will unite.” 

With PEP and KOCH, we antici- 
pate another good year for our great 
PSEA! 


those members with whom he 
worked inthe field. To his wife 
and son we extend our sincere 
sympathy. 

34. We endorse the candidacy of 
W. W. Eshelman of the School 
District of Upper Dublin, now 
president of the Southeastern 
Convention District, for the posi- 
tion of President-Elect of the 
National Education Association 
at the Cleveland Convention. 
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Teachers--the Key to the 
Education Equation 


THE HONORABLE GEORGE M. LEADER 


Governor-of Pennsylvania 


HE THEME of this years PSEA 
Convention, I noted with in- 
terest, is “An educated people moves 
freedom forward.”’ Like every Ameri- 
can, | believe this with all my heart. 
Yet only two short years ago an 
American educator visiting the So- 
viet Union heard this remark from 
a high-ranking Russian official: 
“We're not going to fight a hot war 
with you, the Russian said. “We're 
going to lick you in the classroom.” 
What he meant, of course, was that 
trained minds could forge better 
weapons, and that Soviet Russia 
would produce trained minds faster 
than we would. 

There is no doubt that Russia 
is training capable men and women 
for the specific purpose of serving 
the state, and training them well. 
Our goal is not the same . We try to 
produce individuals who are unique, 
different, and unpatterned. None- 
theless the competition of the Cold 
War begins in the classroom, and the 
shock troops of the Free World have 
become the teachers. 

I venture to say that never, since 
the days when frontier families hun- 
gered for a chance to learn the three 
R’s, have the people of America 
wanted, needed, and valued dedi- 
cated teachers more than they do 
today. For suddenly they realize 
that this Nation, limited as it is in 
man power, must depend upon brain 
power and technical effectiveness to 
remain safe. 

The problem of our times is peace, 
and how to preserve it. There is 
only one way we know: to remain 
strong enough to deter the would-be- 
aggressor. We can be only as strong 
as tomorrow's generation; as strong 
as the leaders it produces; as strong 
as its capacity to produce creative, 
skilled, intelligent people. 

In turn, tomorrow's generation de- 
pends upon the things it learns— 
the values, the skills, the techniques, 
the disciplines, without which good 
minds are shackled. Tomorrow's 
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The Governor Speaks on 
Theme at 1957 Convention 


generation depends upon the teachers, 
who must educate the people who 
will move freedom forward. 

Education has—perhaps more than 
any other process—helped change 
the face of the Nation. For to make 
a democracy work, you must have 
an informed, alert, intelligent—and 
therefore literate—electorate. Uni- 
versal education becomes, in conse- 
quence, just as important as uni- 
versal suffrage. The reason for this 
is plain: a people who don't learn to 
think for themselves are not equipped 
to govern themselves. 

Realizing this, and providing free 
schools for every child, America 
progressed, and grew, and became 
great. Education nourished freedom 
by developing the inquiring mind, 
the restless and searching spirit, 
which are the basic requisites of free 
men. Education supplied the main- 
spring for the Nation’s growth by 
educating the consumer, training 
the expert, producing the genius of 
the research laboratory, preparing 
the professional man for his career 
of service. 


Education has readied America’s 
leaders for every sort of leadership, 
and in so doing has given the Nation 
the men and women indispensable to 
its well-being. Education, which 
knows so well that man cannot live 
by bread alone, has helped the indi- 
vidual find cultural and _ spiritual 
moorings; has helped him live more 
tolerantly with his fellow man; has 
deepened his devotion to his God 





Not One Whit Different 


These have been the traditional 
roles of education, and they are not 
one whit different today than they 
were a century ago. All that has 
changed in this nuclear age is the 
penalty for failure. It is much higher 
than it used to be. Had education 
been only half as good as it was 
over the past hundred years, the 
growth of America would have been 





slower, our prosperity lesser, our 
power weaker. 

But if education isn't as good as it 
must be in the critical years to come, 
the price we pay is, at the least, the 
loss of our freedom; and at the most, 
a terrible annihilation. 

In past years, education has met 
many challenges resulting from the 
Nation's rapid development. It has 
had to broaden its scope, as the 
changing times demanded Americans 
of broader scope. It has had to ex- 
pand with the ever-widening field 
of human knowledge. It has had to 
grow as the Nation grew. 

Today, our system of education is 
faced with challenges unparalleled 
in its history. It must maintain its 
traditional functions of educating 
individuals who are “unique, dif- 
ferent, unpatterned.”” It must cope 
with the simultaneous explosions of 
population and human knowledge. 
It must maintain its high quality of 
teaching in some areas of learning, 
and increase it substantially in others. 
And it must compete, in its demo- 
cratic fashion, with the educational 
system of a grim, determined, ruth- 
less opponent. 

None of us can doubt the capacity 
of that opponent for scientific and 
technological development. A man- 
made earth satellite hurtling through 
space is tangible enough evidence for 
any of us. 

At this point, does it seem that 
I wander too far afield? 

I'm afraid I don't believe so. The 
problems America must solve are 
relevant to Pennsylvania; and the 
problems that American educators 
must solve on the National level are 
your problems, too. 

Here in the Commonwealth we 
have had our own population ex- 
plosion. At the moment we are 
solving it by building more schools, 
hiring more teachers, and paying 
more taxes, just as every other state 
has done. But our problem of pro- 
viding more schools for more chil- 
dren, of finding more teachers for 
more classes, was complicated by 
many years of neglect. 

The reason for that neglect has 
been given, over and over again, as 
economy. I think it was false 
economy. I think it is always false 
economy to waste, whether you 
waste dollars or brains. Pennsyl- 
vania, for too many years, was 
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wasting brains. In the past, thou- 
sands of Pennsylvania children were 
being denied their right to make the 
most of their potentials. Some Penn- 
sylvania children are still being de- 
nied that right. 

But we have made a tremendous 
amount of progress, and we don't 
intend to stop now. As I[ look out 
of the Governor's Office on the 
Second Floor of the State Capitol, 
I can see Cumberland County just 
across the river. To me, it is sym- 
bolic of the changes we have made. 
Just two months ago, Cumberland 
County still had fourteen one-room 
elementary schoolhouses. In them, 
children in the first to sixth grades 
were struggling for an education 
against high odds. Their teachers 
were struggling to teach them, against 
even greater odds. 

That's how it was. 

But it isn't like that any more 
Those one-room schoolhouses with 
the outdoor plumbing are now va- 
cant, as they should have been years 
ago. And the children are now in 
modern, well-equipped elementary 
schools. 

Let me give you a progress report 
on what we're doing. I'm going to 
break it down in three parts, be- 
cause each part demands a different 
approach. Let’s think in terms of 
children. 


The Gifted Child 


Our first category is the gifted 
child. For the most part, we are 
still letting him down. A_ boy 
capable of grasping the calculus in 
his sophomore year of high school 
fidgets with boredom because learn- 
ing is so easy. He discovers that the 
speed of the educational convoy is 
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determined by the speed of its slowest 
ship. 

Are we being fair to him? This 
boy needs a spur, not a checkrein. 
Unless we give him a chance to use 
all of his candle power we're guilty of 
waste. 


Only a few of the wealthier school 
districts are now doing something 
about it. Over-all, Pennsylvania's 
program for the gifted child is un- 
satisfactory and uncoordinated. 

Knowing this, we introduced legis- 
lation which would have provided 
State reimbursement for special classes 
set up to help the gifted child. It 
failed to pass the General Assembly. 

I can report to you, however, that 
our Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is now working on a program 
which should prove helpful. The 
Department has begun to work with 
a few school districts on a pilot 
basis at the job of enriching the 
course of study offered the gifted 
child. Nonetheless, | am convinced 
we must reinforce this program with 
special legislation of the sort this 
Administration originally proposed. 


The Average Child 


Our second category is the av- 
erage child. Personally, I don't 
think any child is average, but | am 
talking here about the child within 
the normal range of intellectual ca- 
pacity. I am talking about most 
children. 

Too many of them were attending 
school only half-time for lack of room. 
Classes were being held in cellars, in 
temporary buildings, in makeshift 
quarters unsuitable for such use 
And we faced the dismaying knowl- 
edge that enrolments would increase 
by at least twenty per cent by 1960. 
In a situation like this government 
must act, and act quickly. Govern- 
ment did. 

Since January 1955, 579 schools 
have been built; or have been en- 
larged or altered; or have been ap- 
proved as projects. By the end of 
next June an additional 75 new school 
projects will have been approved for 
construction. 

All told, that means 650 new, or 
enlarged, or improved schools in 
Pennsylvania. Putting it another 
way, it means that approximately 
202,000 children, who would other- 
wise have attended substandard 
schools, will sooner or later sit down 


each morning in modern, up-to-date 
classrooms. 


I wish I could tell you that none of 
our children are now attending school 
only half-time for lack of room. I 
wish I could tell you that classes are 
no longer being held in cellars, in tem- 
porary buildings, or in makeshift 
quarters. 

The fact is that I cannot. To a 
substantially lesser extent, some of 
these conditions still continue. If 
they continue in a single school, this 
is still too much. And so, although 
we have spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars to correct this situation, 
there is still work to be done. 

As you know, the State authorized 
$500 million worth of reimbursable 
construction by the school districts 
during the 1955 Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Add to that the 
$425 million authorized in 1952, and 
you will see that the Commonwealth 
will have spent $925 million on new 
schools by the end of June next year. 

The trouble is that when that 
money has been spent the job will 
still not be finished. For as of this 
moment school districts all over 
Pennsylvania have applied for 400 
other projects, to be built on a re- 
imbursement basis. There is abso- 
lutely nothing we can do about it 
until the present limitation on re- 
imbursable school construction is 
raised further, or until the law ex- 
pires on June 30, 1959. 

Let me say that we tried to raise 
the ceiling legislatively—by $175 
million—during the past Session of 
the Legislature. The General As- 
sembly wouldn't go along. And so 
hundreds of new school projects are 
temporarily halted—and I hope my 
use of the word “temporarily” is ac- 
curate, for these projects are badly 
needed. 





For Teachers, Decent Pay 


Let me add, by no means as an 
afterthought, this truism: 

Our schools are only as good as 
our teachers make them. And so an 
important part of our job has been 
to assure our teachers of decent pay. 
We have done this, and I think we 
now have teachers’ salary schedules 
which are comparable to those of our 
sister states. 

Minimum salaries have now been 
raised to the point where we lose 
fewer new teachers to other states 
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and other occupations. And at long 
last, we are able to keep within the 
Commonwealth a greater percentage 
of the graduates of our State Teach- 
ers Colleges. 

We have also raised maximum 
salaries so that we could keep our 
experienced teachers who, because 
of their. proven capabilities, were 
often tempted to leave teaching and 
enter some other field which paid a 
higher remuneration. 

Finally, we established a series of 
salary raises over a three-year period 
to be paid in addition to the standard 
yearly increment. 

During the 1955-56 school year the 
average classroom teacher was paid 
$4,146. During the 1958-59 school 
year the average teacher's salary will 
exceed $5,000. 

I think you will also be interested 
to know that our school milk and 
lunch programs are better than ever 
before. The children in nearly 4000 
public schools drank 25 per cent more 
milk under this program during the 
1956-57 term than they did the year 
before. 


This is because we completely re- 
organized our school milk setup and 
employed three aggressive adminis- 
trators to take over the program. As 
a result, we secured and used more 
than $1,100,000 in additional Federal 
money last year. 


Our school health law has been re- 
vised to broaden the State's concern 
with the health of the Common- 
wealth’s school children from_ its 
previous emphasis on physical ex- 
aminations to a consideration of all 
the child's needs. Under the new 
law children get a vision test an- 
nually; a hearing test yearly in the 
elementary grades, and once every 
two years in the secondary grades; 
measurement of height and weight 
at least once a year; chest X-ray in 
high school; periodic medical and 
dental examinations; and better fol- 
low-up by our school doctors and 
nurses. 

I also think something could be 
done in summertime for underprivi- 
leged boys. Governor Harriman of 
New York and I have agreed to seek 
Federal cooperation in the use of 
National Guard bases for putting 
these boys in summer encampments. 
Such camps would be run in conjunc- 
tion with our system of public educa- 
tion. 
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In no sense would these be mili- 
tary camps. They would simply 
provide summer recreation and edu- 
cation for boys who might otherwise 
stray down the road of juvenile 
delinquency. 

There is one more point I should 
like to make while we're on the sub- 
ject of Pennsylvania's average chil- 
dren. In these days when the 
integration of schools is being so 
bitterly contested in the South, | 
believe Pennsylvania must eliminate 
every vestige of discrimination in the 
school system which may yet re- 
main. | was shocked not long ago 
to learn that a few pockets of dis- 
crimination still existed, and I gave 
orders at once that discrimination 
must cease immediately. 

Never having believed that the 
doctrine of “separate but equal” had 
an ounce of validity, never having 
believed that it constituted a satis- 
factory explanation for injustice, | 
am determined that Pennsylvania 
will live up to her traditions and treat 
everyone—regardless of race or color 
—as a first-class citizen. 


The very fact of separate schools 
is the very proof of discrimination. 
We Americans must live civil rights 
—not just talk about them. And 
you can't live civil rights—or teach 
them—in segregated schools. And 
so I tell you that as long as I am 
Governor there will be no dis- 
crimination allowed in our public 
school system. 


Exceptional Children 


Now, having talked with you 
about our gifted and our average 
children, I want to talk with you 
about exceptional children. 

For many years, we Americans 
have said we believed in free educa- 
tion for everyone. We have gone 
further: we have called it a “right” 
and seen to it that free education be- 
came law in all of the forty-eight 
states. 

But have we meant what we said? 
Have we honestly and truly meant 
that every child has the right to a free 
education? Or have we only meant 
that most children have that right? 
I think the latter has been closer to 
the truth. 

For we have tended, until recent 
years, to except the exceptional. 
It is sobering to think of the lives 
we have wasted by failing to give 


the educable, the trainable, the 
physically handicapped, the emo- 
tionally disturbed children of Ameri- 
ca the chance they deserved to make 
the most of the abilities God gave 
them. 

If the gifted child deserves his 
chance to race ahead, what of the 
trainable child, capable of perform- 
ing simple tasks if patiently taught, 
who withdraws further and further 
from the mainstream of human con- 
tact for lack of teaching? What of 
the physically handicapped child? 
Can the world afford to lose a 
Helen Keller because no one will 
unlock the dungeon of her handi- 
cap? 

No, every child must be given the 
chance to realize full potential. If 
I seem to be stating the obvious, 
please remember that until recent 
years, no one considered this to be 
obvious. And please remember that 
we are still a long way from reaching 
our goal of a free education, to the 
limit of his ability, for every Ameri- 
can child. 

It is gratifying to tell you that 
Pennsylvania is now undergoing a 
quiet but dramatic revolution in its 
approach to the exceptional child. 
And let me say without qualifica- 
tion that | am prouder of this than 
of any other accomplishment made 
by this Administration. 

I'm not going to tell you about 
all the phases of our program to help 
handicapped children. I’m not going 
to tell you about what we're doing 
for the severely handicapped, for 
instance, because we haven't time for 
it. But I do want to tell you about 
the magnificent success we have had 
with our plan to provide special 
classes for exceptional children within 
our public school system. 

In the past, Pennsylvania's efforts 
to educate the handicapped within 
our schools have been spotty, to say 
the least. These efforts have been 
limited in scope, sporadic in fre- 
quency, and generally uncoordinated. 
I say this not in criticism of the dedi- 
cated people who worked long and 
hard to accomplish what was done, 
but rather in an effort to evaluate the 
situation as it was. 

And so, during the 1955 Session of 
the Legislature this Administration 
proposed a bill under which our 
schools would be reimbursed by the 
State for the cost of special classes 
for the handicapped. The bill di- 
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rected our schools to make such 
classes available. 

The General Assembly passed this 
measure, thanks to the support of 
men and women like you. Let me 
show you what it made possible: 

In 1954 there were only three 
counties in the State maintaining 
19 of these special education classes 
for 3000 or so children. Contrast 
that with the fact that in 1957 there 
were 61 counties maintaining over 
800 classes for more than 48,000 
children. 

It means that there are 45,000 
more children these days who are re- 
ceiving the special education they 
need and have a right to get, the 
special education they would other- 
wise have been denied. 

Meanwhile, the number of handi- 
capped children who receive special 
education in classes set up by the 
district schools has continued to in- 
crease steadily, until now it approxi- 
mates 55,000. 

In other words, Pennsylvania now 
has roughly 100,000 children in 
classes for the educable, the train- 
able, the visually handicapped, the 
hard of hearing, the physically handi- 
capped, the handicapped in speech. 
This is twice as many as we had a 
short four years ago. Yet the job 
is far from finished. 

For it is estimated that Pennsyl- 
vania has 200,000 children who need 
these facilities if they are to get a 
fair chance at an education. That 
amounts to ten per cent of our school 
population. We are, in other words, 
only a little better than half fin- 
ished. I hope you will pledge your- 
selves, as I do, to the goal of com- 
pleting that task. 

But if we are to do so, we must 
have more specially trained teachers. 
The only solution to the teacher 
shortage seems to be a program to 
train teachers in the techniques of 
special education. Accordingly, we 
are setting up special training facili- 
ties in our State Teachers Colleges 
so that we can train the teachers, 
therapists, school psychologists, and 
others we need for this important 
work. The General Assembly has 
authorized $1.3 million for this pur- 
pose, incidentally. 

During the past Session of the 
Legislature we also asked for $14.5 
million to support our special educa- 
tion plan. The General Assembly cut 
this figure back to $12,150,000. 
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Nonetheless, we shall do our best not 
to let this handicap slow down our 
progress. 


Higher Education 


Having talked about the critical 
problems which confront us in our 
primary and secondary schools, | 
should now like to discuss with you 
our problems in the field of higher 
education. The tidal wave of chil- 
dren is now sweeping through our 
elementary schools, and to some ex- 
tent it is already entering the doors 
of our secondary schools. I have told 
you how we are trying to solve this 
problem. 


But our colleges face a crisis. At 
the moment, our college-age people 
are those born in the depression 
years. We have fewer of them than 
we have had in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Yet each year the enrolment 
in our colleges and universities reaches 
an all-time high. Meanwhile, our 
birth rate has approximately doubled 
in the last 20 years. 


It doesn’t take a crystal ball to 
know that a vast number of students 
will be knocking at the doors of our 
colleges and universities in just a few 
short years. This is no guess. We 
can count them right now. The ca- 
pacity of our universities must be 
doubled, at least by 1970. 

Technological and economic ad- 
vances, the Cold War, and an un- 
paralleled demand by young Ameri- 
cans for more and better education 
have already made the problem of 
college capacity a critical one. Our 
institutions of higher learning are 
bulging at the seams right now in their 
effort to accommodate today’s enrol- 
ment of three million students. By 
1970 attempted enrolment is esti- 
mated at around six million, con- 
servatively. 

Listen to the Pennsylvania figures. 
We have 119,000 students at insti- 
tutions of higher learning as of this 
moment. We can expect 138,000 by 
1960, 180,000 by 1965, and 242,000 
by 1970. And mind you, this repre- 
sents a head count of boys and girls 
now in public and private lower 
schools who will want a chance to 
attend college. 

Furthermore, for every student en- 
rolled in a college there is at least 
one other person of college age who is 
just as capable but who is not en- 
rolled. Putting it another way, we 


seem to be wasting half of our college 
material each year. 

This is one of the key problems 
facing education today. How do we 
prevent the vast leakage of talented 
youth from our educational system? 


Certainly the present attrition of 
our most promising young people is 
a tragic loss to our society, an un- 
forgivable waste. 

Secretary Folsom said last spring 
that half the students in the upper 
one-fourth of their high school classes 
don't go on to college. Some of them 
fail to master the important special- 
ties required for college entrance. 
Others can't afford college. It is 
estimated that 100,000 of our bright- 
est young Americans go to work 
when they finish high school because 
they and their families can’t afford 
higher education. 


One more fact: tuition charges, as 
high as they now are, don't come 
close to covering the cost of educat- 
ing the average college student. 

What are the colleges to do: 
raise tuition? 

In my opinion, no. Having al- 
ready succeeded in pricing the stu- 
dent from a lower income family out 
of a higher education—which America 
did long ago—further increases in 
tuition will do little more than price 
the student from the middle income 
family out of his chance for higher 
learning. 

Should the colleges solve the prob- 
lem of increased demand for enrol- 
ment by setting their standards a 
great deal higher? 

Again, in my opinion, the answer 
isno. If twice as many people apply 
for college entrance, there will be 
twice as many brilliant students, to 
begin with, as apply now. And there 
are many who can profit by college 
who will never qualify as brilliant 
students. 

All of these problems have been 
with us for some time. In an attempt 
to solve some of them our Adminis- 
tration therefore proposed a program 
of higher education based upon 
scholarships, loans, and community 
colleges. 

We never said it was a perfect 
program. We only said that Penn- 
sylvania needed some such program, 
and that we based our own on the best 
thinking we could get from the 
Commonwealth's college educators. 
Unfortunately, the General Assembly 
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rejected the plan, and it appeared 
that such a program would face a 
predictable series of delaying actions 
in the years ahead. 

And then came Sputniks I and 
II, and all of a sudden America was 
awakened to the crisis in higher edu- 
cation and, as a matter of fact, to 
the problems of education at every 
level. The same people who called 
government aid to higher education 
“pie-in-the-sky,"” the same _ people 
who neglected our public school 
system in the name of economy, be- 
gan learning the unhappy facts of life. 

Impervious to the argument that 
America was wasting brainpower, 
that we denied a basic right when 
we denied a helping hand to a 
student who wanted college and 
could profit by it, the “‘pie-in-the- 
sky" people found they could be 
swayed by facts like these: 

The Soviet Union has outdistanced 
the United States in its emphasis on 
technical and scientific education. 

Up-and-coming Soviet scientists 
are rivaling their American counter- 
parts in quantity and quality. 

Russian teachers, in prestige and 
pay, are among the elite of the Soviet 
Union. By way of contrast, Ameri- 
can teachers are underpaid, and all 
too often leave the classroom for 
greener pastures. 

While the United States is short 
of engineers, the Soviet Union is 
turning them out better than two- 
and-a-half times as fast as we are. 

Russia graduates two students in 
science to our one. 

Russian students take five years 
of biology, five years of physics, four 
years of chemistry, five years of a 
foreign language, and five years of 
mathematics above the arithmetic 
level before graduating from second- 
ary school. 

Furthermore, the Soviet student 
completes his primary and secondary 
schooling in ten years, compared with 
our twelve. 

Ever since facts like these have be- 
gun to seep into the American con- 
sciousness, sides have been chosen 
for a national debate on whether our 
system of education is equal, su- 
perior, or inferior to the Soviet’s. 
We hear endless comparisons made 
between one system and the other. 
I certainly don't intend to tell a pro- 
fessional audience like this one how 
the debate should be resolved. | 
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think it is sufficient to say this one 
thing: 

America is challenged to put an 
unmistakable conclusion to such de- 
bate. There is only one way to do 
it: that is to make American educa- 
tion unarguably better, from kinder- 
garten to graduate school, than 
Russian education. 

Should high school students have 
fewer electives? Should some of the 
so-called snap courses be eliminated? 
Should American students receive en- 
riched courses in science and mathe- 
matics? Should the work load be 
increased, and if so, how much? 

These, and other questions like 
them, are the sort of questions you 
have been trained to consider and 
solve. They are also the sort of 
questions that will be considered next 
month, when an education conference 
which I| have called will sit down to 
examine ways for improving the 
quality of instruction given Pennsy]l- 
vania children in our schools. 

I have asked more than 100 of the 
States leading educators for a 
thorough appraisal of the curriculum 
now being offered. These experts 
will be expected to make a search- 
ing examination of the entire pro- 
gram of study from kindergarten 
through teacher education. More- 
over, I want them to make specific 
recommendations for correcting the 
weaknesses in the school curriculum— 
recommendations that can be put 
into action next fall by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction or later 
by decision of the State Council of 
Education and the General Assembly. 

If the criticism that the instruc- 
tion of our schools is behind the 
times or is too soft for the challenge 
of world developments has any va- 
lidity, now is the time to start making 
the necessary changes. If the teach- 
ing of mathematics and science is 
weak, if our teachers are not receiv- 
ing adequate preparation, if ineffi- 
cient school organizations are actually 
denying education opportunity to 
our children, we must know now how 
we are to correct these faults. 

However, before advocating any 
changes in our public schools, both 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and this Administration feel 
that we must be certain that all pro- 
posals have been thoroughly ex- 
amined by experienced educators and 
found to be in the best interest of the 


children of the Commonwealth. 

I know you will agree that ques- 
tions such as these are of immediate 
importance. And I[ think you'll 
agree that the time has come when 
we must give every young American, 
regardless of his own or his family’s 
bank account, the chance to realize 
the capabilities God gave him. If 
he is capable of profiting from college, 
we must give him his chance. If he is 
capable of profiting from enriched 
curricula in elementary and _ sec- 
ondary school, we must give him 
that chance too. We must do this, 
not only because we would other- 
wise sell him short, but because we 
are in a grim, technological race with 
Russia, and our national survival is at 
stake. 

What has happened, you see, is 
this: 

Not only have we fallen behind 
in some sectors of our defense effort, 
but we have been getting weaker and 
weaker in our basic ability to make a 
defense effort. This isn’t news. 
We've known it for a long time. 

Look at the Help Wanted col- 
umns—they scream for engineers. 
Talk to anyone in government—and 
he'll tell you there's a shortage of 
doctors, nurses, psychiatrists, teach- 
ers, administrators, technicians. And, 
mind you, this is continuing during a 
period of relatively high unemploy- 
ment throughout the Nation. 

Unarguably, we have a shortage 
of skilled people from Coast to Coast. 
And, just as unarguably, we will 
have this shortage for a good many 
years to come. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it becomes obvious that 
government aid to higher education 
is just as essential to the Nation's 
security as a stepped-up missile pro- 
gram. 

The fact is that we must reproduce 
within the next decade or so our 
higher education plant of today, one 
that required more than 300 years to 
build. An appeal for higher endow- 
ments won't make that possible. 
Higher tuition rates won't make it 
possible. Jacking up college en- 
trance requirements drastically will 
not solve the problem. Government 
aid to these institutions of higher 
learning is the only answer if we are 
to avoid this unbelievable waste of 
human resources in a time of national 
crisis. 

For not only must we catch up 
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with the Soviet, which won't be 
easy, but we must get back the lead 
and keep it. 

One thing that seems immediate 
is to set teacher salaries high enough, 
and teacher prestige high enough, to 
keep our teachers in the classroom. 
And we must find a way to keep 
enough of our brightest graduates in 
teaching. If we fail to do so we shall 
be as lacking in foresight as the 
prodigal farmer who sells the seed he 
needs for next year’s crop. 

There is one thing else we must 
remember : 

We need scientists and technolo- 
gists, yes. But we also need clergy- 
men and doctors and nurses and 
philosophers, social workers, and 
teachers. Let us not forget, in our 
anxiety to save the American way of 
life, that much of America’s strength 
stems from moral tone as well as 
muscle tone. Our opportunity to 
provide education to the limit of each 
American's potential is also our op- 
portunity to make America a better 
place to live in. In our plans to en- 
courage the sciences, therefore, let's 
remember that we must also work 
to improve the humanities. Other- 
wise, we are reshaping the Nation 
in the cold, hard, mechanistic image 
of Soviet Russia. 

And so we must prepare now to 
solve the educational equation. The 
key figure in that equation has always 
been, and must always be, the teach- 
er. I think the American people had 
forgotten that in recent years. But 
I think they realize it now. After 
years of anti-intellectualism, the tide 
has turned. Americans now recog- 
nize that brain power is more im- 
portant than buying power. 

Let me read you a quotation from 
the Second Report of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond 
High School, for it expresses very well 
the challenge that all of us must face: 

“What confronts us,’ the Report 
reads, “is an enormous and_ un- 
precedented opportunity to develop 
the human resources of this Nation 
to a broader and fuller degree than 
even our most optimistic forebears 
ever dreamed of. 

“The challenge presented by this 
opportunity points up, rather than 
supplants, the cardinal role of educa- 
tion. That role is to develop human 
beings of high character, of courage- 
ous heart and independent mind, 
who can transmit and enrich our 
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society s intellectual, cultural, and 
spiritual heritage; who can advance 
mankind's eternal quest for truth 
and beauty; and who can leave the 
world a better place than they found 
it. 

“Only by pursuing these goals 
can we insure a free society and a 
sane and peaceful world in which all 
individuals may live in greater dig- 
nity and achieve greater fulfillment.’ 

I agree with that statement, as | 
think you will. 

And I repeat that if we are to 
prove equal to the challenges of the 
future we shall need teachers as 
never before. We shall need teachers 
with a sense of mission, with a feeling 
of unashamed dedication, with an un- 
swerving conviction that their job is 
so important that it demands the ut- 
most in human effort, character, and 
skill. 

We shall need teachers with stars 
in their eyes, and their feet planted 
firmly on the ground. We are lucky 
enough to have many such teachers 
in Pennsylvania and the United 
States. We need more of them—all, 
in fact, that we can get. 

The Russian boast that we will be 
licked in the classroom will sound 
idle and empty if all of us—teachers, 
students, taxpayers—accept the chal- 
lenge with confidence in the su- 
periority of a free people; the energy 
and determination that have built 
this Nation to greatness; and the 
willingness to sacrifice that has al- 
ways characterized America in time 
of crisis. 

On these terms, “an educated 
people will move freedom forward.” 

I have the utmost confidence that 
the freedom-loving people of the 
United States will accept these terms 
gladly, and that they will prove equal 
to the challenge the Russians have so 
bluntly offered 

Pane 
Committee Chairmen Announced 


George H. Hallett, New York City, 
has reported that members of the 
three elective committees have chosen 
as chairmen for the year 1958 the 
following: 

Committee on Legislation—Joseph 
Siegman, Moon Schools, Allegheny 
County 

Committee on Resolutions—Howard S. 
Stewart, New Castle. 

Committee on Teacher Welfare—W alter 
R. Douthett, Darby 





Cardin D. Brown (right), Ply- 
mouth Meeting, is shown at Bolling 
Air Force Base, Washington, D. C., 
where he attended a three-day con- 
ference with some 200 aviation edu- 
cators at the invitation of Major 
General Walter R. Agee, USAF 
National Commander of the Civil Air 
Patrol. Mr. Brown is school ad- 
ministrator for the Plymouth-White- 
marsh Township school districts and 
State aviation education director for 
the Pennsylvania CAP Wing. Shown 
with Mr. Brown is Major Henry S. 
Herr, CAP, Commander of the Frank- 
lin Institute CAP squadron. 

The conference worked out the 
problems concerning the operation 
of aviation education workshops sched- 
uled to be held this coming summer 
on the campuses of 40 colleges and 
universities. Also taken up were 
the year ‘round-in-service workshops 
operated by local school systems to 
acquaint teachers with the implica- 
tions of the air-space age and help 
increase the extent of aviation 
consciousness in our schools. 

CAP sponsored aviation education 
workshops have been in force since 
long before Sputnik. Since 1951, 
when the first CAP sponsored work- 
shop was held, there have been more 
than 130 operated by various colleges 
and universities throughout the coun- 
try. In that time, almost 10,000 
teachers received training in aviation 
education. 


—o— 


With all of the books on psychiatry 
coming out, John Fuller, of the 
Saturday Review, is reminded of the 
psychiatrist who became so famous 
all the world beat a psychopath to his 
door. 





The Stale Superiniendent Speahs 


Message of CHARLES H. BOEHM, 
uperintendent of Public Instruction, 

to the PSEA Convention, 

December 28, 1957 


M* STOVER, on behalf of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
I would like to express our apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation we have re- 
ceived from you and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association 
during the past year. Commenda- 
tions are also due you for having pre- 
sided very efficiently and effectively 
during this annual Convention. 

The passing of Raymond Webster 
was a shock to the Department of 
Public Instruction and particularly to 
the Superintendent. I have known 
Raymond Webster since he was asso- 
ciated with the Coatesville schools. 
As one of the first advocates of a con- 
ference of Local Branch officers, | 
was delighted that he had the oppor- 
tunity of organizing and conducting 
a large number of such conferences. 
Our Department recognizes the fact 
that the PSEA has added additional 
services to its program. 


Longer School Term 


At the outset of this message, | 
would like to reaffirm my position 
against any six-day week and to dis- 
avow any intention of pressing for a 
220-day school term. At the Ad- 
ministrators’ Conference at Penn 
State last summer, I was asked to pre- 
sent an address on the subject, 
“Looking Ahead in Education.” | 
indicated that the population which 
is now in our early elementary schools 
by 1970 will be out crowding the 
labor market at a time when further 
automation will be increasing our 
productive capacity. By that time, 
employes in private industries and 
businesses will have a much shorter 
week and I felt that after this was 
achieved teachers too would be hav- 
ing a shorter workweek, perhaps a 
four-day week. This did not mean 
that pupils would attend school 
only four days a week but that we are 
very likely to continue for some time 
after that a five-day week for pupils. 

You may be interested to know how 
the longer school term controversy 
developed. We have known of the 
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twelve months proposals, whereby 
one-fourth of the students are on va- 
cation in each quarter of the school 
year and teachers either teach nine 
or twelve months a year. This type of 
program has been tried at Aliquippa, 
Newark, and other places in the 
country. This summer a new twelve- 
months proposal was projected at an 
important conference. This pro- 
posal in substance was two shifts of 
pupils a day—8 :00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 
and | :00 to 5:00 p.m —with the pup- 
ils attending school on a two-shift 
basis for an entire year. 

At a press conference I was asked 





Charles H. Boehm 
regarding the possibility of a twelve- 
months proposal for Pennsylvania. 
I indicated that I did not think that 
a twelve-months proposal would be 
acceptable to Pennsylvania unless a 
large number of other states in this 
section of the country also added 
a twelve-months school program. 
I further indicated that it would very 
likely be preferable to have a 220- 
day school year rather than a twelve- 
months program. 

In connection with the school term, 
for a great many years I have been 
sympathetic to adding from five to 
ten non-teaching days to the annual 
contract of the teachers. This would 
in substance add a_ proportionate 
amount to the salary of the teachers. 
Incidentally, the original proposal 


for adding non-teaching days came 
simultaneously from three groups of 
teachers in three different school dis- 
tricts during the war when they ex- 
pressed a desire to add an extra week 
to the school term so that this 
time could be devoted to teachers’ 
meetings throughout the year in 
place of the late afternoon meetings. 


I believe also that we should con- 
sider the extension of the school term 
from 180 days to possibly 190 days or 
else we should subsidize the school 
districts that maintain 190 day 
terms. There is no question that we 
should reduce the incidents for half- 
session school days excepting where 
there are no facilities. Very little 
reason exists today to excuse pupils 
at 1:00 p.m. before holidays and dur- 
ing the opening of school and closing 
of school. 


It has been estimated that the 
districts that utilize the practice 
of closing schools for various reasons 
at 1:00 p.m. deprive the students of a 
total of one-half year of school during 
the twelve years they attend school. 
In comparing the United States with 
Russia, we must remember that in 
Russia only seven out of 1,000 are in 
college whereas there are 17 in the 
United States out of every 1,000 
It is very important that we under- 
stand that in Russia only one-third 
of the children in the age group of the 
top three grades of the school system 
are in school whereas in the United 
States three-fourths of the children 
in the age group in the upper three 
years are in school. 


Curriculum Commission 


Over a year ago we established a 
State Curriculum Commission repre- 
senting all sections as a permanent 
State advisory body which would, 
among other things, stimulate the or- 
ganization and activity of thirteen 
regional curriculum commissions. We 
will set up more regional commissions 
if they are required in order to give 
interested local districts an oppor- 
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tunity to be represented. The State 
Commission will advise the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction on prob- 
lems relating to the curriculum. The 
regional commissions will be con- 
cerned with projects under way in 
the school districts in their respective 
areas. 

There are more than 124 units cur- 
rently affiliated with regional com- 
missions. Three hundred eighty- 
eight special curriculum projects are 
now under way. Over 1,000 class- 
room teachers are involved. These 
388 projects can be classified into 20 
general areas. 

After the Governor's Conference 
in January, we anticipate several 
thousand more teachers will be in- 
volved in additional projects. The 
membership on the Governor's Con- 
ference was originally limited to the 
sponsoring commissions and officers 
of the various professional groups. 
On our original list there were 20 per 
cent of the invitations extended to 
classroom teachers. This list has 
been expanded to include more lay- 
men and classroom teachers. 

This conference will above all indi- 
cate areas and problems for im- 
mediate study by all of the parties 
involved. Since the problems are 
confined to the improvement of in- 
struction, classroom teachers un- 
doubtedly in the local districts will 
constitute the single largest group 
involved in the formulating of sug- 
gestions for improvement. The Gov- 
ernor's Conference will not rewrite 
courses of study nor will it cover 
many of the areas in which improve- 
ment of instruction will be desired. 
It will, however, serve to trigger a 
broad program for improvement of 
instruction and undoubtedly will ac- 
celerate such improvement. 


New Champions 


Within the year, education has 
had a host of new champions. For 
centuries only schoolmasters and 
clergymen were expected to be the 
advocates of a good education. 

Now we have an Admiral—Admiral 
Strauss—the head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, who coined the 
phrase, “The cold war of the class- 
rooms.” We have another—Ad- 
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miral Rickover—who called atten- 
tion, in a feature article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, to the fact 
that we spend twice as much upon 
entertainment and recreation as we 
do upon education. 

We have our military leaders 
pleading for more and better educa- 
tion. 

We have our Senators identifying 
the future of our way of life and 
that of the Western world with our 
educational program and also basic 
research. 


We Believe 


Here are some brief observations: 

1. Pennsylvania has some of the 
best public and non-public schools 
in the Nation. Pennsylvania has 
many school districts that provide a 
good educational program. Pennsyl- 
vania has, however, some school sys- 
tems with a starvation diet program. 
A broad program of improvement 
must be: concerned with our sub- 
marginal and marginal school pro- 
grams as well as with our better 
school programs. 

2. At the present time there does 
not seem to be any likelihood that 
we will depart from our democratic 
concepts in our schools as well as in 
society. We are not going to take 
away a student's choice of a vocation. 
We are not going to be stampeded 
nor are we going to sit back and wait 
and wait. 

3. We are not going to imitate the 
Russian schools or system. 

4. While we need more mathe- 
maticians and scientists, we also 
need more doctors and teachers, in 
fact, more educated personnel in 
most walks of life. 

5. We have come to the end of an 
era in which all children are geared 
to the same program and progress 
through elementary and secondary 
schools. 


We do have a deep concern— 


1. For retaining our classroom 
teachers and securing a larger supply 
of new teachers 

2. For better prepared teachers 
and improved supervisory and con- 
sultative services 








3. For a reappraisal of our class- 
rooms and the content in our courses 
of study. 

4. For a program challenging to 
our more able students in the ele- 
mentary schools as well as in the 
secondary schools. 

5. For improving teaching aids. 

6. For guidance programs in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Some of these improvements are 
not dependent upon a higher price 
tag. Others will be directly related 
to increased costs. 

There will be a higher price tag, 
for example, for attracting teachers 
and for providing more testing and 
guidance services (although we do 
better in this area than is commonly 
known). 

We may need to give some con- 
sideration to special aid for the 
stimulation of further employment 
of guidance directors as well as 
making available better audio-visual 
aids, including educational movies 
and educational television. 

With the help of many teachers 
and administrators working in the 
local school systems and colleges, we 
can move our schools and freedom 
forward. 

This is a challenge for our genera- 
tion. 

I hope that many of the delegates 
here assembled will become associ- 
ated directly in this important and 
exciting venture. 

Barring major warfare, a golden 
age lies ahead. In five years the 
population of this country will in- 
crease by a total equivalent to the 
current population of France and 
England. Within five years our pro- 
ductive capacity will increase to that 
of the second greatest power in the 
Western alliance—that of England. 
Each year our home builders will be 
erecting new houses in the country 
equivalent to those now in Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles. Forty- 
three billion dollars in new highway 
construction will link every major 
city in the United States. 

Sputnik has brought unprecedented 
public interest in the schools. All 
these mean that an era of challenge 
and adventure lies ahead for all of us. 
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The Likeness of Understanding- 


Between the PITA and PSEA 


MRS. HORACE H. JOHNSON 
President 

Pennsylvania Congress of 

Parents and Teachers 


Mt. Lebanon 


ALPH Waldo Emerson, writing of 
R another disturbed period of our 
history, when America’s freedoms 
were being threatened, said, “‘This 
time like all times is a very good one 
if we but know what to do with it.”’ 

As we consider this time in which 
we live and compare its seriousness 
and gravity with times that have 
gone before, we gain new hope in re- 
calling that although our forefathers 
were harassed by internal tensions 
and surrounded by outside threats 
to their national security, still they 
managed to produce areas of sta- 
bility and social growth on which to 
build a greater and ever greater 
America. 


Success 


The success of those who have 
gone before brought America to the 
post of world leadership. In the 
period of my life span, which joins the 
horse and buggy era to the age of 
space exploration, America has be- 
come wealthy without precedent. 
We know liberties and humane senti- 
ments other nations do not compre- 
hend. Differences in social status 
mean less among us than among other 
people. We are experiencing the 
necessity, even if not complete suc- 
cess, of learning within our own 
borders to keep the peace with many 
kinds of people 

Such things have contributed to 
America’s world leadership, because 
success is a source of power and this 
makes America responsible, to a large 
extent, for what happens elsewhere 
in the world. 

The rest of the world knows this 
even better than we do. The rest 
of the world knows that what hap- 
pens now and in the near future, 
world wide, depends largely upon how 
the American people meet the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. 

Now at this time, yours and mine, 
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Remarks of the PTA President 
before the 1957 PSEA 


Convention 


when this hard won status of America 
is being questioned—when outside 
threats and internal tensions are 
again striking at our foundations, 
it is good to discover the sources 
of strength our forefathers used to 
preserve America’s security and sta- 
bility. 


Faith 


I believe that the success of their 
untiring efforts grew out of a three- 
fold reliance. (1) I believe they had 
a constant and abiding faith that 
“with God all things are possible.”” | 
believe they sought and received his 
gift of wisdom to see the right and of 
courage to uphold it. (2) With this 
fortification they had faith in them- 
selves, faith to rely on their power of 
conference—faith to decide—faith to 
try the untried. There is much evi- 
dence in the writings of many of 
America’s former great men of their 
belief that education was essential 
to the strength of America. (3) 
They had faith in each other. It is 
in this third faith | have chosen to 
bring you, the delegates and mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, greetings from the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

If we, in our own groups, are to 
make any great contribution to our 
national welfare, it will be important 
to discern differences in people and 
groups, but it will be more important 
to discern likenesses. Unfortunately, 
we are quicker to emphasize difference 
rather than likeness. Yet we are com- 
pletely surrounded with likenesses. 
Within our national boundaries are 
many organizations and groups of 
people with common motives and ob- 
Many seek to promote 
human welfare through understand- 
ing and education. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association 


and the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are two such 
organizations. No matter what suc- 
cess each may enjoy in its field of en- 
deavor, the degree of success will be 
increased by working together. These 
two groups are concerned with big 
business. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., in an 
article in Quote puts it this way. 
“Education is the biggest business 
in America. It has the largest num- 
ber of owners, the most extensive and 
costly plant, and utilizes the most 
valuable raw materials. It has the 
greatest number of operators. It 
employs our greatest investment in 
money and time, with the exception 
of national defense. Its product has 
the greatest influence on both Ameri- 
ca and the world.”’ 

You educators know better than 
other groups that teachers neither 
command armies nor make treaties. 
But in the guiding and teaching of 
children, you accept the responsi- 
bility for the greatest issue of our 
times—the kinds of people who will 
determine the trends of civilization 
in just a few years. 


Likeness 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, because of its 
network of membership and because 
of its dedication to the welfare of the 
child, is the best equipped group to 
carry to the public and the large 
percentage of taxpayers who do not 
have children in the public schools, 
the fact that schools are not for 
children. Schools, and what is taught 
in them, are for society. Here is our 
first likeness. ‘The likeness of under- 
standing. 


And in fundamental truth there is 
likeness too. For both groups be- 
lieve that we, in America, possess 
philosophies and ways of life that 
are worth perpetuating at all cost. 

In short, we are bound into partner- 
ship by our beliefs and ideals. 


Inconcluding my greetings from the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, I sub- 
mit that as we face this. great na- 
tional emergency of our time, to- 
gether we may take courage from 
America’s past leaders who had 


Faith in God 


Faith in themselves 
Faith in each other. 
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APOTHEOSIS IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


Go, prepare a pedestal—a place 
in the Hall of Fame for the Teacher 
who is...Not a pedant—but who 
has that enthusiasm which never calcu- 
lates its sacrifices—if only good may 
come; not a recitation post—but who 
feels the keenest self-reproach when 
students fail to advance; not a martinet 
—but who has patience for the weak, 
will not suffer them to be crowded to 
the wall; not a weather-vane—but who 
can develop the spiritual side of a boy's 
nature, the man in him, the man of 
feeling and emotion which will domi- 
nate both mind and muscle; not a 
pedagog—but who, above all, feels 
that as a Teacher, he is a born leader 
of men, a kingly citizen, and who will 
not be degraded from his high estate. 


“LISTEN, MISTER” 


I've been waiting for someone to 
ask, “Who do you teachers think you 
are? So | could hear the articulate 
voice of the profession reply— 

Listen, Mister. I'll tell you who we 
are. We're the outfit that gets all the 
children of all the people early enough 
to do something significant for them 
the rest of their lives. That’s why, my 
friend, every statesman from Washing- 
ton to Eisenhower has said ours is the 
most indispensable business for the 
success and security of the great free 
Republic we call America. 

Besides, we're the biggest business. 
Do you know we operate 275,000 
plants with some 40-million ‘units’ on 
our “assembly line’ at a time! We 
employ a million trained professional 
specialists and 400,000 executives, 
and we're growing bigger by the 
minute. Fact is, our biggest boom is 
just ahead of us now. 

And another thing, our enterprise 
has always paid a4 profit, never passed 
a dividend, never watered its stock, 
sold any non-voting stock, or refused 
any “raw meterial’’ as long as it had 
any possibility of development. 
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Our product? Why, our product is 
people — citizens for America — and 
specialists of every kind. Our gigantic 
plant turns out doctors by the thousands, 
and lawyers, journalists, engineers, 
bankers, industrial managers, nurses, 
writers, musicians, merchants, trades- 
men, and all sorts of technicians to 
supply the needs of this age of science, 
with its atom, jet, satellite, and guided 
missile. We even train ourselves! 

Why, Mister, who do you think 
‘makes’ the presidents for our coun- 
try? 

And that isn’t all. Our colossal 
business embraces just about every- 
thing the people of this Nation have 
to do with—atomic energy, inter- 
national relations, nutrition and health, 
recreation and amusements, production, 
communication, homemaking, fine arts— 
well, you name it, and if it is an area 
of human interest or endeavor it is 
our business—it requires our instruc- 
tion, our guidance, and our inspira- 
tion if it is to succeed. 

That’s why we have in our ranks so 
many specialists—more than 100 kinds. 
They rank from kindergarten to uni- 
versity—specialists in instruction, hy- 
giene, counselling, coaching; in re- 
search, supervision, psychiatry, finance; 
specialists in reading, science, mathe- 
matics; in history, literature, the lang- 
uages, government and politics, voca- 
tional arts. Why, there are more kinds 
of educators than kinds of doctors or 
of lawyers. 

And what's more, any one of our 
boys is not only an Educator, but in 
this complex business of “bringing up 
children,” he must also be a kind 
of parent, judge, preacher, psycholo- 
gist, doctor, nurse, sociologist, and 
“intellectual genius’ all wrapped up 
in one person. 

The Lord makes little ones—millions 
of them—and we take ‘em from 
there. We lead them by the hand. 
We teach them. We shape their des- 
tiny. Our influence is felt around the 
world. We affect eternity. 

And one more thing, Mister, before 


you go. We are only now coming into 
our own. The world is slowly waking 
up to the fact that civilization, if it is to 
endure, must be built on enduring 
principles—not on might, not on money, 
not on trade or production, not on 
balance of power—and certainly not 
on military strength. Civilization must 
be built on ideas and ideals—and 
that is our business. 

That's who we are, Mister—and 
we ve only just begun. 


TEEN-AGE TEMPEST 


Teen-ers are a group that are alike 
in many disrespects. They express a 
burning desire to be different by dress- 
ing exactly alike. In summer they slam 
shut the doors they left open all 
winter; meal time is when they sit 
down to continue eating, and “To- 
morrow is their greatest labor-saving 
device. 

“Two words you should never use,” 
cautioned the teacher, ‘are ‘swell’ 
and ‘lousy.’ ’’ And the Teen-er re- 
plied, “All right, what are they?” 
To the Teen-er, poetry is when the 
other kids are through for the day and 
go home—you have to stay after school 
if you couldn't learn it. 

We don't know what the modern 
youth is coming to—but whatever it 
is, chances are hell drive the family 
car into it. All the average man wants 
out of his car, it seems, is his Teen-age 
son. 

A Teen-ager becomes an adult 
three years before his parents think he 
does, and about two years after he 
thinks he does. But for adult educa- 
tion, nothing beats an adolescent son or 
daughter. 

The home of the Teen-er is a place 
where parents keep young by associat- 
ing with young people, and get old 
trying to keep up with them. In short, 
Teen-ers are like us when we were 
kids: or as someone remarked, “The 
trouble with the younger generation is 
—so many of us don't belong to it 
anymore.” 
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TEACHERS! WIN A FREE 


OR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP 





Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


Complete the following statement in 25 
words or less: “I like American Seating 
school furniture because... ” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 


3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and address, 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Ilinois. 


You may submit as many entries as you 
wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


5 Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


This contest is open to all school 
* teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 
proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 


AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two. . 
wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 

see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
fumes and French fashions! 

Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 
school of your choice! 

It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 
like American Seating school furniture because...” 

And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 
proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable... 
and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 


AMERICAN 





SEATING 


® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 








GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 

Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks... delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world... 
be royally entertained as the VIP's 
which you will be! 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 





VIA 


SABENA 


BELGIAN Wovdd AIRLINES 








SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 
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The President's Letter 
Fellow Teachers: 


An historic decision in the affairs 
of PSEA was made at the 1956 Con- 
vention when the House of Delegates 
voted to increase the dues in order to 
provide for an expanded program and 
services and also for a new home for 
our Association. Past President Ker- 
mit M. Stover and his Executive 
Council and his Committee on Ex- 
panded Program and Building are to 
be commended for initiating some 
very necessary expanded services and 
program and the preliminary steps 
toward the new building. On this 
firm foundation, our Association must 
continue to build. We are challenged 
this year to carry forward both 
phases of this program. 

Having acquired the building site 
and employed the architects, we must 
move ahead “with all deliberate 
speed”’ in the preparation of plans 
and specifications for the new Head- 
quarters building. We must plan a 
building not only functionally ade- 
quate to our present and future needs 
but also representative in its beauty 
and grace of our noble profession and 
our great professional Association. 

Having added two new and very 
capable members to our Headquart- 
ers Staff, we must assist and co- 
operate with them as they move 
ahead in their work in public rela- 
tions and field services. 

Having created a Committee of 15 
to study present and future educa- 
tional needs and costs in Pennsyl- 
vania, we must support its efforts 
and endeavor to see that this ‘task 
force’ accomplishes its very vital 
and crucial mission. 

We must be aware also of the fact 
that additional funds will be avail- 
able to expand further our services 
and program. We are embarked on 
a ‘Five-Year Plan.” We are in 
the midst of year one. Year two is 
directly ahead. Our Departments, 
commissions, and committees have 
long desired to provide additional 
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and better services, increase and 
broaden their activities, enlarge their 
workshops and conferences. As our 
program grows and our services ex- 
pand, it will become necessary to add 
personnel to our Headquarters Staff. 
To direct such expansion and to see 
that new funds available are used to 
meet our most urgent needs will re- 
quire careful and wise planning. 

We must capitalize on the recent 
and belated public concern about 
the kinds of schools and quality of 
education we are providing for the 
children of our Commonwealth. We 
have an excellent opportunity to 
provide leadership and direction to 
the program which must necessarily 
result from this public concern. Now 
more than ever we must drive home 
to the laymen and to the governing 
bodies the effects of inadequate plant 
and facilities, underpaid and even 
unpaid teachers, insufficient finan- 
cial support, substandard professional 
certification requirements, unequal 
educational opportunity, faulty and 
obsolete administrative organization, 
and so many other problems of our 
schools and our profession—problems 
about which the governing bodies 
and the public have been complacent 
or indifferent. 

The task ahead for your new 
Executive Council and your new 
President is truly great. With your 
support, with your continuing active 
membership, and with the help of 
Divine Providence, we will strive to 
make 1958 a year of Preparation, 
Expansion, and Progress-—Haro_p 


J. Kocu, Hazleton, President, PSEA. 


—_—o— 


The eyes cf free people are toward him, 
The love of the race is his own, 

The heart of the world will reward him, 
With a name that is more than a 
throne. 

The life that he lives is unending, 

For he is the servant of youth. “f 
Earth is lit by the flame he is tending. 
Each teacher at his altar of truth. 

—CLARENCE FLYNN 





Edinboro Celebrates 100th 


The State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, celebrated its 100th birthday 
on December 12 with a special con- 
vocation and program. Governor 
George M. Leader made the -major 
address at the convocation at 8:00 
p.m. Harry Rivlin, executive dean 
of teacher education of the City of 
New York, gave the educational 
address commemorating the Teachers 
College centennial. 

Additional centennial greetings 
were brought by Charles H. Boehm, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Kermit M. Stover, Presi- 
dent of the PSEA. 

The college began in a single frame 
building in 1857. It had three teach- 
ers and 130 pupils. Its campus con- 
sisted of a single acre of land. From 
that simple beginning, the college 
has expanded its acreage to 180, its 
buildings to 23, and its enrolment is 
now 876, with a faculty of 63 persons. 


NEA’S 1958 Theme 


“Our Future Goes to School To- 
day” is the theme for the National 
Education Association in 1958, as 
announced by President Lyman V. 
Ginger. Doctor Ginger will use this 
as the topic of his presidential ad- 
dress at the NEA annual convention 
in Cleveland next June. 

In announcing the selection of the 
theme, Doctor Ginger pointed out 
that “where Russia is today with 
Sputnik and its streamlined science 
program is a result of philosophies 
put to work 15 or more years ago.” 
He warned against totalitarian meth- 
ods but said that the Soviets have 
achieved the results they wanted 
through a well-planned program. 

He cited three factors that have 
counted in Russia's educational sys- 
tem: class size is kept small, with 
about 17 pupils per class; teachers 
are well-prepared in both methods 
and subject matter, and they com- 
mand prestige and adequate salaries. 

“We must step up our efforts to 
give our future leaders the kind of an 
education that is in the best tradi- 
tion of our democratic system, Doc- 
tor Ginger added, “and prepare 
them to meet the needs of a changing 
society.” 

—o— 

The world it takes all kinds to make, 
looks it. 

—FRANKLIN P. JONES 
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House of Delegates 
1957 Convention 


The extent to which different edu- 
cational positions find representation 
in the House of Delegates is illus- 
trated by the tabulation appearing 
below : 


Classroom Teachers........ ol4 
Principals and Assistants............ 125 
Supervising Principals and 

PNOE  icecoe « e 
College, State Teachers College, 

and University Professors....... 27 
Supervisors and Directors........... 24 
Counselors........ , euanad es ae 
County, District, and Assistant 

Superintendents “  E 
Librarians 7 
Vocational, Industrial, and Spe- 

cial Education Teachers 4 
i” TAR eee ee eteeee a 3 
Department of Public Instruc- 

| a re Picadnciehares 2 
Administrative Assistants.......... l 
Cees ... | 

NE. cba coed aanciaroks etter 879 

sewer 
Ideas are funny little things. They 


wont work unless you do. 
—COoLuMBIA RECORD 





CATHLEEN M. CHAMPLIN, assistant 
director of the Division of Examina- 
tions for the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem, was reelected a member of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board for a three-year term begin- 
ning January |, 1958. The com- 
mittee appointed to count the ballots 
has reported that 59,426 were cast, 
of which Miss Champlin received 
43,603 and J. Leonard Gaul, 15,191. 
There were 366 defective ballots and 
the other votes were scattered among 
other members of the Retirement 
System. 
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Teachers Income Tax 


Guide Available 


A “Teachers Federal Income Tax 
Guide,” written by Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein of the National Education 
Association, is now available for 
teachers. The book is published by 
the Channel Press of Great Neck, 
New York, contains 160 pages, and 
sells for $2. This tax guide for 
teachers makes the procedure in- 
telligible, workable, and relatively 
simple 

The 1958 edition of this guide was 
published late in 1957—late enough 
to include the latest changes and 
early enough to be of greatest use to 
the largest number of teachers. It 
was written for teachers, counselors, 
school administrators, in fact just 
about everyone connected with edu- 
cation from grade school to the 
graduate level. It consists of 28 
chapters, clearly labeled to indicate 
whether all teachers should read each 
chapter, or whether certain teachers 
should merely read certain parts. 

The author's examples are realistic. 
She uses a Washington teacher, Mr. 
Brown, to demonstrate the varieties 
of financial experience. Mr. Brown 
has more ups and downs than a roller 
coaster; he loses a ring but he also 
receives royalties; he pays the medi- 
cal expenses for his dependent mother- 
in-law, but he also collects rent; he 
has to pay carrying charges on a 
freezer, but he also enjoys the divi- 
dends from a mutual fund; he had 
to go to summer school in order to 
hold a job, but he also had to cash 
in a $100 government bond in order to 
make ends meet. Mr. Brown de- 
ducted his dues to professional or- 
ganizations and the cost of profes- 
sionai periodicals he purchases dur- 
ing the year, presumably including 
$2 he paid for the ““Teachers Federal 
Income Tax Guide.” 

Particularly interesting is her chap- 
ter devoted to the problems of edu- 
cational expenses connected with 
summer sessions, evening classes, and 
educational travel—GEORGE ARN- 
STEIN, Washington, D. C. 


o— 


Perseverance is more prevailing than 
violence; and many things which can- 
not be overcome when they are together, 
yield themselves up when taken little by 
little. 

—PLUTARCH 


(p> 


Dear Miss North: 

Can you give me some suggestions 
for helping my intermediate grade 
pupils write better compositions? 

Elizabeth Elsworth 
Dear Elizabeth: 

Some teachers who have had better 
than average success with written . 
composition have these suggestions: 

Mrs. A.—’'I use many group stories 
in the beginning. The whole class 
helps to compose a story which we 
put on the board or on chart paper. 
As the term progresses, the class be- 
gins the story and each pupil com- 
pletes it in his own way. | find this 
works well with children who do not 
have fluent oral or written expres- 
sion.” 

Mr: B.—’’My classes seem to write 
better when we first build a word list 
together—we call this the ‘bricks’ of 
our writing. If we are going to write 
about a fair, we list words that we 
might want to use—exhibit, prize, 
judge, arena, stall, amusements, etc. 
As pupils suggest words for the list, 
ideas about the subject are expressed. 
This approach is helpful in class- 
rooms where pupils’ vocabularies are 
limited.” 

Miss G~—"'I like the diary idea— 
it provides systematic writing prac- 
tice. In September at the close of 
each day the class composes a story 
of what happened that day. The 
story is copied into our class diary. 
In a few weeks a list of all the remain- 
ing days of the term is posted and 
each child is responsible for five or 
six days for which he must write the 
diary pages. The diary is a part of 
our class library—and a much read 
part.” 

Mrs. N.—''I’m trying something 
new this year. We are making story 
books for grades | and 2. We have 
taken the word list from the Primers 
and First Readers and are making up 
stories that use those words. We 
illustrate each group of four or five 
stories and bind them into a little 





book. The primary teachers say 
that their pupils enjoy reading the 
stories.” 
Sincerely, 


Meg Pereh 
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Penn State Makes Plans 


for Summer Conference 


General theme of the annual Su- 
perintendents and Principals Con- 
ference to be held at Pennsylvania 
State University, July 22-24, will be 
announced shortly by F. A. Miller, 
conference chairman and_ professor 
of educational administration at the 
University. The State planning com- 
mittee and the campus committee 
on arrangements have already met 
together to discuss the agenda. On 
the suggestion of F. T. Dolbear, 
representing the Supervising Princi- 
pals Association, it was agreed to 
leave final program arrangements in 
the hands of the campus committee. 
The consensus of the meeting was 
that serious consideration should be 
given to the advisability of giving 
some conference speaking and dis- 
cussion time to the question of what 
emphasis should be accorded science 
and mathematics in the school cur- 
riculum. 

It is expected that the speaker at 
the dinner on July 23 will be Dean 
L. D. Haskew of the College of Edu- 
cation and vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Departments wishing to schedule 
meetings on July 20 or 21 should 
make arrangements without delay 
through J. W. C. Remaley, Depart- 
ment of Education, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park. 


Philadelphia Entertains 
Elementary Principals 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the NEA will 
hold its annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia, March 23-26. An assembly on 
science in the elementary school will 
be a feature on the program. 

A special meeting is planned for the 
state presidents and the state repre- 
sentatives. These leaders will be 
guests of the Department for a 
luncheon following the meeting. 

A pageant is scheduled for Sunday 
evening, March 23. Registration and 
exhibits will open on Saturday after- 
noon, March 22, in Convention Hall. 
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Improving Quality— 
Higher Ed Theme 


Higher Education: Strengthening 
Quality in the Satellite Age will be 
the theme of the thirteenth annual 
conference on higher education, March 
2-5, in Chicago. 

In announcing plans for the con- 
ference, G. Kerry Smith, association 
executive secretary, said: “At this 
moment we are not ready to meet 
the urgent demand for more teachers 
at the college level. The dramatic 
impact of the Soviet satellites sym- 
bolizes how important trained man- 
power is to our national survival to- 
day. This applies to all fields of 
knowledge, makes education for in- 
creasing numbers more _ necessary 
than ever, and makes imperative 
the highest possible quality of in- 
struction.” 

More than 1,000 leaders in higher 
education are expected to attend the 
conference, for which Larry Dennis, 
vice chairman for academic affairs, 
Pennsylvania State University, will 
serve as chairman of the conference 
resolutions committee. 


1958 Conference on 
Mentally Gifted 


The ninth annual conference of the 
Association for the Study and Edu- 
cation of the Mentally Gifted will be 
held at the Greensburg Junior-Senior 
High School on Saturday, April 19. 
Samuel W. Jacobs, vice president of 
the association, will serve as chair- 
man of the conference. He will be 
assisted by Robert Nicely, Earl Mc- 
Williams, and members of the Greens- 
burg Education Association. The 
theme selected is “Coordinating 
School and Community Resources 
for the Education of the Gifted.” 

Copies of the Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Conference held in 
Philadelphia are available at fifty 
cents per copy. These may be se- 
cured by contacting the president, 
Mowrie A. Ebner, 1407 Seventh 
Street, Altoona, or the secretary- 
treasurer, Elizabeth Graf, 232 Balph 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 2. 





Pittsburgh to Host 
Counselors 


The Role of the Counselor is the 
theme for the second annual con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania School 
Counselors Association. The meeting 
will be held in the University of 
Pittsburgh, March 12-15. 

The workshop coordinator will be 
Oscar Schwarm, director of guidance 
and pupil accounting, Pittsburgh. 


Scholastic Writing Awards 


Scholastic Magazines is conducting 
its thirty-third consecutive literary 
competition for high school students 
The contest is divided into senior 
and junior high school divisions. 
Cash prizes totaling $3,300 and 
Sheaffer fountain pens are awarded 
for top entries in short story, short- 
short story, poetry, essay, article, 
and drama categories. In addition, 
the University of Pittsburgh and 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, 
offer four-year tuition scholarships 
for qualified high school seniors in- 
terested in creative writing. 

Entry blanks and full information 
may be obtained by writing Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
The final date for entries is March |, 
1958. 


Academic Year Institute 


at U. of Pa. 


The University of Pennsylvania 
has announced an Academic Year 
Institute for High School Teachers 
of Science and Mathematics in 1958- 
59. This is a training program spon- 
sored by the National Science Foun- 
dation. Participants will receive a 
stipend of $3,000, and allowances for 
dependents, travel, and books. 

For further information, write J. F. 
Hazel, associate director, University 
of Pennsylvania, Academic Year In- 
stitute, Philadelphia 4. 


—_Oo— 


He could not have been over four, 
the little boy who stood in front of the 
lost and found desk. He hardly reached 
the top, and there were traces of hastily 
wiped tears on his chubby face as he 
inquired, ‘Has any mother been turned 
in yet this morning?” 

—CuHurcH Humor 
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Teach your youngsters cold prevention in ten delightful 
minutes of Walt Disney fun. They will enjoy the antics 
of lovable Common Sense and bungling Common Man. 
Even if youngsters have seen this film before, a repeat 
performance is a valuable review of good health rules. 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-98-C 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16mm. sound 
film "How To Catch a Cold.” 


16mm. sound and color 
film presented free by 
Kleenex tissues 





Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 





2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 





3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


ee een ee eee 


2 Added Attractions 
* 


HEALTH PLEDGE 
for grades 2, 3 and 4 


‘**T Promise Common Sense”’ 
is a health pledge for young- 
sters to sign and keep. It 
lists the lessons taught in 
the film; helps school and 
home fight the common cold. 


* 


POSTERS 
highlights of the film 


Six full-color posters, 14 by 
20 inches, for classroom or 
school bulletin board, offer 
reminders of the lessons 
learned from film. 

















KLEENEX is a traderflark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
©) 1957 Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


In addition please send: 
copies of "I Promise Common Sense” (for grades 2, 3 and 4). 


set of posters (large schools may require more than one set). 














Name 
(Please Print) 
School 
Street 
City Zone State 
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Legal Interest 
HAAS v. LLEWELLYN 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
(135 A.2d 754) 


Opinion Filed Nov. 11, 1957 


Facts: The plaintiff was first em- 
ployed by the School District of 
Collier Township, Allegheny County, 
on September 2, 1943, as a tem- 
porary professional employe. On 
August |, 1946, she was given a per- 
manent professional employe’s con- 
tract. She performed services as a 
school nurse under that contract 
until August 31, 1948. On August 
26, 1948, a contract was submitted 
to her calling for only two days of 
service per week with a reduction in 
compensation. She was unwilling 
to accept this contract. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1948, the defendant board 
of school directors notified the plain- 
tiff by letter that unless she reported 
for work on or before September 8, 
1948, another nurse would be hired 
and plaintiff's employment would be 
terminated. The plaintiff did not 
report for work as requested and the 
defendant school board employed 
another nurse for part-time service 
at lower compensation. By letter 
dated May 20, 1955, the plaintiff's 
attorney demanded her reinstate- 
ment. Action was then instituted by 
the plaintiff on August 2, 1955, for 
her reinstatement and for damages 
by the filing of a writ of mandamus. 
QUESTION: Does the delay of six 
years and nine months after termina- 
tion of a professional employe’s con- 
tract bar her from reinstatement? 
ANSWER: Yes. 

Discussion: The plaintiff averred 
in her pleadings that she had per- 
formed her duties as a nurse with 
diligence and without fault and, 
being entitled to tenure, her employ- 
ment as a full-time nurse was illegally 
terminated. The Court indicated 
that even if this was assumed to be 
true, her long delay in filing any ac- 
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tion barred her claim under the doc- 
trine of laches. That doctrine does 
not relate to the elapsing of any 
definite time but upon whether under 
the circumstances of a particular case 
the plaintiff is charged with want of 
due diligence in failing to prosecute 
her claim. The plaintiff contended 
that she was lulled into inaction, 
but there was no such allegation in 
her original or amended complaint. 
In the pleadings it appeared that on 
March 6, 1952, the school board ad- 
vised the plaintiff that because of 
additional nursing duties, the board 
was considering the restoration of the 
position of school nurse as a full-time 
job and inquired whether she was 
interested. On July 14, 1952, the 
board advised the plaintiff it would 
continue with a part-time nurse. 
Nothing in the letter to the school 
board asserted any right to reinstate- 
ment, but merely the willingness to 
be hired anew. This correspondence 
occurred more than three years after 
her alleged wrongful dismissal, dur- 
ing which time she made no com- 
plaint or protest. Public policy, the 
Court concluded, required the plain- 
tiff to act with reasonable diligence 

The plaintiff also contended that the 
defense of laches or delay in filing her 
suit was not available as a defense 
because no resultant injury occurred 
in that no financial or pecuniary loss 
was sustained by the school district. 
This conclusion was reached by the 
allegation that if the school district 
was required to pay the plaintiff the 
difference between what she earned 
for nearly seven years and what she 
would have earned if she had been 
employed by the district as a full- 
time nurse, that amount when added 
to the amount paid to the part-time 
nurse would not be as much as it 
would have been had the district 
been required to pay a full-time 
nurse in accordance with the law. 
Computation by the Court indicated 
that the district would have been re- 
quired to pay for the school years 
1948-1949 and 1949-1950 sums in 





excess of the mandated salary re- 
quired by law, and that since the 
district does operate on a budget, 
there would be, if the plaintiff was 
successful, a pecuniary loss to the 
district which could have been avoided 
if timely action had been filed.- 

The appeal of the plaintiff was there- 
fore denied. 


Executive Council 


The 1957 Executive Council met 

at breakfast in the Plantation of the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Fri- 
day morning, December 27, at 7:30 
o'clock with President Stover pre- 
siding. 
Rott Catt—Present were: Anne 
Barr, Merle A. Beam, Charles H 
Boehm, Theodore A. Brown, James 
W. Cable, W. W. Eshelman, H. E. 
Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, Theodore E. F. 
Guth, Robert J. Haberlen, |. Paul 
Handwerk, John C. Hoshauer, Ruth 
A. Isett, Harold J. Koch, Fred R 
Korman, M. Louise Lowe, Dan V. 
Skala, Kermit M. Stover, Irwin W. 
Stunkard, G. Baker Thompson, Clyde 
R. Uhler. 

Absent but accounted for: T 
Stuart Williams. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
Lewis N. Snyder, Treasurer, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 

BaL_ot—On motion of Mr. Korman, 
seconded by Doctor Eshelman, the 
ballot for the convention was ap- 
proved. 

MinuteEs—On motion of Mr. Cable, 
seconded by Mr. Gerlach, the min- 
utes of the November 23 meeting were 
approved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—At the 
request of Mr. Stover, Mr. Thomp- 
son, chairman, reported on the prog- 
ress of the Committee of Fifteen. 
He indicated three subcommittees 
were actively at work (a) making 
an analysis of the present situation; 
(b) planning a program for today and 
tomorrow, and (c) studying the cost 
of the program. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—Financial—On motion of Mr. 
Haberlen, seconded by Miss Isett, 
Council approved the financial re- 
port for the month of November as 
presented by the Executive Secretary. 
PSEA Service Emblem—On motion 
of Mr. Guth, seconded by Mr. Stunk- 
ard, Council approved negotiations 
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STORY OF COAL—NO. 2 IN A SERIES 


mi, 
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& 


i. the millions of years required for the con- 
version of dead vegetable matter into coal, billions 
of tons of this precious fuel were formed. As civilization 
developed and national borders were created, Ameri- 
ca found itself with an abundance of coal deposits 
within its boundaries. Today the United States has 40% 
of the world’s known coal reserves, scattered through- 
out 31 states and Alaska. These reserves total over a 
trillion tons—enough to last for approximately 2000 
years at our present rate of use! 


This is significant. Since our civilization could not 
function without coal, the availability of a plentiful 
supply is necessary for continued industrial growth. 


Our coal reserves assure America that supply. Coal 
represents 90% of our mineral fuel reserves. As men- 
tioned before, this means adequate fuel for many hun- 
dreds of years. When we match this against coal 
resources of other countries or even against the com- 
paratively limited longevity of other fuels in our own 
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1 Reserves 








country, we can consider ourselves fortunate. In war 
or peace —for a continuing future —our vast coal 
reserves form a staunch basis for America’s security. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 





Educational Division, Nati 1 Coal A iati 8098 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your comrlete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chemis- 
try’ —a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal’s 
chemical derivatives. 
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with Josten’s for the purchase of 
PSEA Service Emblems (10K) at a 
price of $3.60 each, with orders to be 
placed twice a year. 

Purchase of Property—Mr. Stover 
reported that the property at 406 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, was 
purchased on Thursday, December 
26, 1957, at a cost of $74,182. 
Raymond C. Webster—On motion of 
Doctor Eshelman, seconded by Doc- 
tor Uhler, Council adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution on the death of 
Raymond C. Webster, Assistant Ex- 









Readability Level C 


Readability Level B : 


Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 





A GRADED 


ecutive Secretary, Field Service and 

SEAP-PFTA Consultant: 
With deep sorrow the Executive 
Council of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association records the 
sudden death on December 12, 
1957, of Raymond Chalkley Web- 
ster, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
Field Service, and SEAP-PFTA 
Consultant from 1939 to 1957. 
The members of our Association 
are deeply grateful for his serv- 
ices in advancing the growth of 
the profession, for inspiring the 








THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Readability Level D 


Readability Level E 
















CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 
Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the’ busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22” historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 19 
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leadership of our Local Branches 
to action, and for interpreting to 
students teaching as a career dur- 
ing his years of distinguished serv- 
ice with the Association. 

His outstanding leadership, his 
adherence to professional ideals, 
and his devotion to his profession 
without regard to self will ever 
be an inspiration to those who 
served with him in the advance- 
ment of teachers’ professional or- 
ganizations. 

To Mrs. Webster and to his son, 
William, we extend our sincere 
sympathy. 


LecaL Service—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of service for 
the period November 14 to December 
18. Mr. Adler also reported that 
Pleadings in the James Case had 
been filed for interpretation by the 
courts. 


New BusINESS 


PSEA Retirement for R. C. Web- 
ster—On motion of Doctor Uhler, 
seconded by Mr. Cable, Mr. Gayman 
was given full authorization to take 
such action as may be required to 
effect the final settlement of retire- 
ment policy held jointly by Mr. 
Webster and PSEA to the benefit of 
the designated beneficiary, Mrs. Web- 
ster. 


PSEA Department for Teachers of 
Exceptional Children—Mr. Gayman 
presented a communication from 
Gertrude Barber, Erie, requesting a 
department of the PSEA for teachers 
of exceptional children. It was the 
consensus of Council that the Special 
Education Section of the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum is 
sufficient representation at the pres- 
ent time. 


FTA <Activities—On motion of Mr. 
Cable, seconded by Mr. Koch, Coun- 
cil approved the assignment of SEAP 
and PFTA activities to Lucy A. 
Valero. 





| APPRECIATION—On motion of Mr. 
| Skala, seconded by Mr. Korman, 
| Council was unanimous in its ap- 
| preciation for the leadership Mr. 
| Stover has given to the PSEA 


| during his year as President. 
| ADJOURNMENT—At 9:15 a.m., on mo- 


tion of Mr. Brown, seconded by Miss 
| Barr, the 1957 Executive Council 
| adjourned. —H. E. Gayman, Ex- 
| ecutive Secretary 
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Protect those eyes...get 


BeNson’s ACL AMERICAN ™ atutetic ciasses 


e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
© a wise investment in eye safety 


Yours...for the asking 


Some PSJ's advertisers offer material for 
which you must write directly. If you use 
the convenient coupon below for ordering 
several items, your name will be passed on 
to the advertisers, who will send you the 
material. 

89. 1958 SVE Fivtmstrip Catacoc for all 
major study areas. For lesson plan 
book, see ad in this issue. (Society for 
Visual Education) 

Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 

cation. Indicate quantities of book- 

lets desired for each age level. 

90a. ““You’RE A YOUNG Lapy Now,” 
an illustrated booklet for girls 9 
to 12. 

90b. “VERY PERSONALLY YOURS,” an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 and 
older. 

See ad in this issue for ordering free 


movie by Walt Disney. (Kimberly- . 
Clark Corporation, Educational De- | Profit Three Ways at PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS| 


bY 


hs, 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 







. “Cushion ee For your protection, look for the 
. AeA trademark on the lenses of 
every pair of genuine 


ALL AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 
See your eye doctor 


Bensonis <, 


*Copyright Medical Arts Building ¢ Minneapolis 
COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 
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Ends and temples 
covered to protect 
other players 







Expansible, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard""* headband 


€ eoeeecceereeseeoceccooes COCO COCO OS OEES 
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partment) | 
91. “How to CatcH A CoLp,” a lomm., | SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
sound and color Walt Disney film | Summer Sessions 





teaches youngsters cold prevention. 
Available free (except for return post- June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 
age) on short term loan. Also send for 1 

free set of six color posters featuring Stesdy with q | Cxedeath end weites- 






























































a oe — . * oe i Distinguished | ve ee 
an a health pledge for the cnildren a | offered in every aca- | | 
is available free in quantity. (Kim- Faculty | demic field. SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 
berly-Clark Corporation, Educational " 2 Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
Department) View Ari, All the arts and TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
92. StRoNG SupPER TROUPER brochure de- Science, a ne Races a0 lly known household cloths. Choice of 10 
” s z . » é studios Tee WwW ! 
scribes direct current high intensity arc aaa Py yor — arch centers, and = pete ps tog geo wig aids: 
spotlight. (The Strong Electric Cor- in Action industries. 
bert 5 VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 
‘ ee a : S opt Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
93. SELF-IMPROVEMENT PERSONALITY TEST STO | each neentaten 
for drivers and non-drivers from the Unequaled and notable enter- 
driver education text book ‘Youth at Recreational talament contecs 
the Wheel.” (Bennett Books) Opportunities whound. . == 
94. France, A 24-page booklet, in color, ... And all in a delightful summer climate! | Are you (~ d ?= 
contains information on what to see 3 ngage ! azz 
and look for in various regions of Descriptive | Dean of Summer Session 
France. (French National Railroads) Bulletin §S$-23 University of Southern California | cy ag a ape Pannen will help - 
96. A MIRACLE OF MopDERN CHEMISTRY. write to: Los Angeles 7, California Packed with hints ie vai mane Sialbatertme ane 
A 9” x 16” folder showing some of When requested. we also send the picture story of the Farm oo 
bituminous coal's thousands of chemi- | the Hill, umque and original resort exclusively for newlyweds. to help 


cal derivatives. (National Coal Asso- Te Se ean tee ee 


; H . I j © < Ass | | 
ciation) | I , | R O : I ] j You can have a secluded ——- all your own, with a dozen 


Le \ les f . mostly coll ung th 
99. 1958 SUMMER SESSION CATALOG giving By Air All Expense Tour peti yet yr pie Rap SID oan 
full details on courses, recreation, costs, 10 Countries — June 21 - July 27 $ 987 } in season. Tell us your home town, we may be able to tell you some 
and housing. (University of Denver) 13 Countries — June 21- Aug 9 = $1197 one you know who has been here Perhaps college mates have been 


Excellent Hotels and Meals, Luxury Motorcoaches, Theatre, our guests, too 








3. Facts about writing short paragraphs Concerts, Operas, Seminars, Extensive Sightseeing. Person- 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) ally directed 4 ee wis sania eee me toe 
8. Posture Posters Set or 7—designed | prank.in & MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Pa. | The Foam on the Ea 
for use in the classroom to illustrate | Write for detailed brochure Swiftwater, Route 1, Pa 
the principles of healthful posture. | 
(American Seating Company) 
10. BRocHURE on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope. Planned to satisfy “in-service” USE THIS COUPON 
credit requirements. Cost $495 and 
up. (Study Abroad) State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
14. SampLe of Vintex dish cloth with de- Dept. C — 307 N. Michigan Ave. School year of 
tails of money-making plan for school Chicago 1, Illinois 1957-58 only 


clubs. (Vine Associates) 

15. CocorFuL 17” x 22” Map of historic 
U. S. Trails illustrating titles of Ameri- 
can Adventure Series and brochure on 
this corrective reading program. 3s.' © OF: OF DB 98 6% O° £..8 16 14 19 
(Wheeler Publishing Company) 26 9 re 5 

26. Five Pownt ProtECTION FOR ATH- . RO oe ae 
LETES IN ACTION. Illustrates the 
safety features built into Athletic INGE S oo ays wenden Genes ews panded ee sd outa vodniie ee ee eee 
Glasses. Available in quantities. (Ben- 
son Optical Company) SU) eee a eelilpes Min ean Mi cy eiey ate ee RMI SRC CHG hirs. . Seace e 

39. WorRKTEXT CATALOG lists worktext, 

workbooks, teaching aids, texts, read- DaHOOR Wanbe en's Sei elon DEA as no ene SO ee 

ers, and library books as well as 
achievement, evaluation, and objective Soneor Street Address. oo .06.6 2. io ue ah oes eee ee ee, 
tests. 80 pages. (The Steck Company) 

BrocHureE on a different kind of tour CICS isa i oath ate eo PRUE REL See. a ne , Pennsylvania 

through Europe and a corner of Africa. 4 

(Europe Summer Tours) Porrcment?" ages 2 ps0 eos oo wae eee ee CHS EPPS as Tab es 
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. WEBSTER NuMBER LINE. A special 
teaching device on the basic arithmetic 
steps: Addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division. To be tacked or 
taped above the chalkboard. (Web- 
ster Publishing Company) 

. ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND You. A hand- 
book (312 pages) of the Army’s ten 
occupational areas, with related civilian 
jobs. (Department of the Army) 

. MiLiTARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY 
ScHoocs. An over-all view of the prob- 
lems of military guidance written pri- 
marily for principals, counselors, 
coaches, and teachers. (Department 
of the Army) 

. PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT of 1958 
summer courses, open to both men and 
women, in Arts and Sciences (June 30- 

August 20) and in Education (June 30- 


TEACHING IS 


Scholarships available. 


August 13). 
(Harvard Summer School) 

108. INFORMATION about musical multipli- 
cation records that teach tables from 


the 2s through the 12s. 
Multiplication Records) 


(Bremner 


Two DuBois Teachers Retire 


Malinda Knarr and Mrs. Esther 
Whitmore Calhoun, retired as of 
September |, were honored on No- 
vember 4 at the autumn banquet of 
the DuBois Area Education Associa- 
tion. At the dinner which was at- 
tended by board members, adminis- 


EASIER WITH 


LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS. 





BREWTON ° LEMON 


© Completely New 


e Interesting, Worthwhile Content 
® Separate Reading Skills Sections 


® Beautifully Illustrated 











i Growth « Good Eng 


sevens “Saw, 


ml. 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY 


EIBLING 
Great NAMES IN Our Country’s STORY 


Our Country’s STorY 


Grades 2-8 
© New 1958 Edition 

e Flexible program—to meet your needs 
@ Built-in handbook for ready reference 
@ Provides for individual differences 






° KING ° HARLOW 


(In Preparation) 


Our BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WorLD 


Our Unitep States (In Preparation) 


NEW HORIZONS 
Through Reading and 


Literature 
Books | and II for Grades 7 and 8 





° ERNST 





The GOOD ENGLISH 


SERIES 
SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 
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trators, and teachers, tributes and 
gifts were presented to the honored 
guests. 


Miss Knarr retired after 45 years 
of teaching, all in the DuBois schools 
except her first year in Bloom Town- 
ship. Some of her teaching was in 
the elementary grades, but for the 
past 23 years she inspired her classes 
in mathematics at the DuBois Senior 
High School. 


Mrs. Calhoun taught in Brady and 
Sandy Townships for a total of 32 
years of service. In appreciation of 


_ her 25 years in Sandy, her superin- 


tendent commented that she was one 
of those rare, strong teachers who 
happily developed the whole child 


| Most of Mrs. Calhoun’s teaching was 


in the primary grades at the Adrian 


| school—CATHERINE L. KyLer, Pub- 


lic Relations Chairman 


Philipsburg-Osceola 
Area Honors Retiring 
Staff Members 


Three members of Philipsburg- 
Osceola Area school system were hon- 
ored recently at an annual dinner 
arranged by the social and welfare 


| committee of the Local Branch. 


Honored upon their retirement were 
Hannah Ridgway, Juanita Hoyt, and 
Roy Matley. 


Approximately 140 faculty mem- 
bers, school administrators, and guests 
were present when John Rackley, 
dean of the College of Education, 
Pennsylvania State University, spoke. 


Miss Ridgway recently completed 
36 years of elementary grade teach- 
ing in the Gearhartville, Lincoln con- 
solidated building. Miss Hoyt re- 
tired from teaching in the Philips- 
burg Junior High School. 


Miss Ridgway was presented a 


_ Clock-radio and purse, and Mr. Mat- 


ley was given a “money tree.’ Miss 
Hoyt was not able to be present at 
the dinner. 


Humility 


A humble man can do great things 
with an uncommon perfection because 
he is no longer concerned about inci- 
dentals, like his own interests and his 
own reputation, and therefore he no 
longer needs to waste his efforts in de- 


| fending them—Tuos. MERTON, 


THINK 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES 








Study, this summer, in the cool comfort of this new, modern, completely air- 
conditioned building. Choose from a wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses which are offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents in the 
1958 Summer Sessions of Temple University. Whether you require further training for 
certification or are a candidate for a degree, courses ideally suited to your needs are given 
in a classroom building ideally equipped for your comfort. Functional fluorescent 
lighting combines with scientific color design to produce cheerful and pleasant surround- 
ings. There is closed-circuit television reception for every room, and elevators are avail- 
able for handicapped students. Located in the heart of Philadelphia, close to the many 
cultural and educational opportunities offered by the city, Curtis Hall is the perfect 
place to spend a profitable and pleasant summer. 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered 


during the 1958 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
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PRE-SESSION 


Registration 
Friday, June 6 


Sessions 
Monday, June 9 to 
Friday, June 27 


REGULAR SESSIONS 
Registration 

Friday, June 27 and 
Saturday, June 28 


Sessions 
Monday, June 30 to 
Friday, August 8 


POST-SESSIONS 
Registration 
Friday, August 8 


Sessions 
Monday, August 11 to 
Friday, August 29 





The University of 


a Greater Philadelphia 


th SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 
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Colorful 


Dramatic Ritual Effects 





SPOTLIGHTS 


* QUIET 
* FLICKERLESS 
- PORTABLE 





Sead for literatere and prices 


Free demonstration on request " 
be STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


205 City Park Avenue + Toledo 1, Ohin 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
.. short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell, and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, mght away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-O, 7464 N. Clark St., 

















Rocky Mountain Seminar 


The Travel Division of the Na- 
tional 
nounces that a Rocky Mountain 
States Seminar will be sponsored by 
the Montana Education Association 
and the NEA Travel Division in co- 
operation with western universities 
next summer. 


The Seminar begins in Denver | 


June 23 and costs $395 plus college 
fees. Persons desiring further infor- 


mation may write to the NEA Di- | 
vision of Travel Service, 1201 Six- | 


teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
eo 


Munhall Teachers Retire 


Two Munhall teachers ended their 
service with the district recently after 
teaching a total of 53 years at the 
Woodlawn Junior High School. Hon- 
ored at a dinner sponsored by the 
Munhall Teachers Association on 
October 28 were Gladys Carothers 
and Mrs. Josephine Hill. 

Checks of $50 each were presented 
the retiring teachers by Jack Citron, 
president of the MTA.  Superin- 
tendent of Schools E. O. Liggitt gave 
a brief talk. 

A 30-year veteran of teaching at 
Woodlawn, Miss Carothers plans to 
make her home at Lake Chautauqua, 
New York. Mrs. Hill completed 23 
years of teaching at Woodlawn. She 
will continue to make her home in 
Munhall with her daughters. 
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Chicago 26, Ill 


Education Association .an- | 





for popular courses. 
Pennsylvania. 





RETIRED SCHOOL TEACHERS — SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


30-year-old Accredited Home Study School looking for retired teaching personnel, 
wishing to supplement present income by specialized program, registering students 
Write William H. Markle, 1631 Park Street, Harrisburg, 











Summer 1958—70 days 


East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, 
and Ireland. 
the young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 


around. Write to: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequola (Box S$) Pasadena, Calif 











GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 

The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will offer 
in Guadalajara. Mexico, June 30-August 9, courses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language and 
literature. $225 covers tuition, board & room. 
Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 
Calif. 














EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, | 


A low-priced, different kind of trip for | 








SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 


Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Jour: etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY. ABROAD 


oeneeteaceo 


250 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 























A good teacher must have a willing- 
ness to be forgotten. 
GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 
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tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! With these new Bremner 
Musical Multiplication Records you 
can make multiplication a game. And 
give your class a welcome change from 
| monotonous routine drill. 


| Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drums and clari- 
| net lead the drill in a gay, spirited tempo. 
Because children habitually memorize 
the records they play they quickly mas- 
| ter the multiplication tables with these 
| new records. Slow students can be 
brought up to class level by playing the 

| records for themselves, 


| Now, for the first time, the Multiplica- 


| The set of Bremner Musical Multipli- 
| cation Records consists of five double- 
| faced records—one table on each side. 
| There is a musical quiz game for each 
| table. Everyone in the class will have 
| fun trying to “beat the man on the rec- 
' ord” in the quiz. 
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Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are available only by mail—can- 
not be purchased in any store. You 
take no risk. If not delighted after five 
days trial, return them for full refund. 
Complete set of five double-faced rec- 
ords only $9.95. Records sent postpaid. 


Available in either 45 RPM or 78 RPM record 
speeds. Please specify your choice. 

2 ee ee ee ee 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. A-4 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of five Multiplication 
Table Records. I understand if I am not de- 
lighted with this new way of teaching tables 


by setting them to music, I can return the 
records within five days for full refund. 


O $9.95 enclosed. 
0 School purchase order enclosed. 


O 45 RPM O 78 RPM 
AM ies SC OES. pak See 
Rey PSRs Se Re Fo ace oe oe 
ROMOOL 2.0.6 ve ccees ee ERE eT 
CIPS. 6. :ttaie occas ZONE .. STATE ... J 
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tion to the interesting activities of the 
young cowboy riding herd, branding cattle, 
and chasing wild horses, the work and fun 
of this pioneer period are made real in this 
story. 


New Book 


8 Desert Boy. W. D. Hambly. 128 pp. 
Grades 5-7. Benefic Press. $1.80 
Ali is a boy of the Tuaregs, a Berber tribe 
of the Sahara desert. He is able to travel 
with a caravan from his native area to the 
mines of Bilma, their source of salt. Fur- 
The Adolescent Views Himself. Ruth Pioneer Tenderfoot. Irene Estep. 160 pp. ther adventures lead him through most 
Strang. 596 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. Illus. Grade 4. Benefic Press. $1.96 of North Africa including Algeria, Egypt, 
$7.95 This is a story of a teen-age boy, the time Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Sudan, and other 
The author says that despite numerous _ is the 1870's, the place is Texas. In addi- countries and territories. 
books on adolescents, one important area 
has been neglected: the ways in which 
adolescents perceive themselves and their | 
world. This is the focus from which this | 
new book is written. The book shows how | 
the world looks to adolescents and how they | 
feel about it. This picture should give 
| 














a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


teachers, counselors, parents, and young 
people themselves a keener understanding 
of how it feels to be an adolescent. There 
are actual statements about how it feels to | 
be growing up, how they like school suc- | 
cess, report cards, examinations, what | 
makes study easy or difficult, how to make 
a good adjustment to the opposite sex, | 
problems of family relations, the kind of | 
guidance they want, and the problems of | 
developing an adequate self-concept. | 





Enriching Family Life through Home, School, | 
and the Community. Bess B. Lane. | 
134. pp. Public Affairs Press, 419 New | 
Jersey Ave., S. E., Washington 3, D. C. | 
$3.25 | 

Lyman Bryson describes the contents of | 
this book as follows: “Mrs. Lane tells, out | 
of her own rich experience as mother and | 
teacher, and out of talks with friends, what 
ordinary American parents, in ordinary 

circumstances, can learn about their job. . . 

Here is no jargon of pedagogues or analysts, -. 

although she meric bg agg experts Fo 

have to say and what value it may have 

for the working parent. Here are rather the | B I R D M Oo B : LE 

homely instances, the trivialities of day-by- | . . 

day which add up to the immensely im- | education with fun 


portant career lines in the long run.. .If 











parents who take their parenthood serious- Ao le ; ; F ’ 4 
ly, but not themselves too seriously, can This fascinating mobile When hung, this delightful BIRD 
grasp the simple, wise, deeply humane spirit aan fea! ag pli we Nae 
in which this book i i h i : : c : 
po Soak elitiets ca bovini y aime of 21 American birds window or in an un-used corner. 
pb fun ss string up. The string 
New Frontiers of Knowledge. A Symposium ot ; ' and simple directions go with it. 
by Distinguished Writers, Scholars, and is in beautiful true-color. But most fun of all, to the child, 
Public Figures. 136 pp. Public Affairs | is getting to know the birds. They 
Press. $2.75 With swing and motion, are in clear, brilliant color—easy 


to identify. Name, habitat, char- 


‘New Frontiers of Knowledge” consists nti E 
acteristics accompany mobile. 


of talks which have been broadcast through- 


out the world by the United States In- | birds seem to fly In space. Among the 21 birds are: robin, 
formation Agency. The views expressed | flicker, bluebird, blue jay, red- 
are solely those of the contributors and do winged blackbird, barn swallow, 
rag reflect — eo Ry the USIA. cardinal, Baltimore oriole, red- 
n speaking of the Voice of America pro- j start, red-headed woodpecker, 
gram, President Dwight D. Eisenhower Price $1.00 ppd. wood thrush, raibavad tase 
says; “The history of America.is a history 

of frontiers—each frontier a challenge. . . from the Chicago To get Birp MoBILE, described, send 
But honest difference discloses new frontiers name, address and $1.00 to DEPT. B, 
too, and so I am glad to welcome our - CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
guest participants and thank them for their Natural History Museum. Chicago 5. Postage prepaid. 
thoughtful contributions.” The contribu- 


tions in this book are considered views of 
leading thinkers among the free men of 
many nations. It could not have been 
written under regimentation. 


Young Hawk. Edna W. Chandler. 128 pp. 
Illus. Grade 3. Benefic Press. $1.76 

Young Hawk is an Indian boy of the 
Yokut tribe of the far west. He is cap- 
tured by an unfriendly tribe and visits sev- 
eral of the various western tribes. His 
activities are filled with suspense, interest, 
and action. 


up’! 





Yor a refreshing, little “pick 







The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

gives you a little energy boost 

and the chewing helps ease tension 
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HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


June 30—August 20 


EDUCATION 


June 30—August 13 


Special courses for teachers: Far Eastern studies, Physical 
Sciences, English Literature, and American Government. 
Scholarships available for Far Eastern courses, and for 


summer Master of Education program. 


Middle Eastern studies: special program with scholar- 
ships. 


Public 


Looks at its Schools; Balance in our National Security 


Conferences: Educational Administration—The 


Policy; Science and Education in the United States. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
E-Dept., 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








ALL AROUND ELECTRIC TESTER 
Shipped on Approval 


Tests all electrical appli- 
ances, automobile cir- 
cuits, TV tubes, etc. 
Measures A.C. and D.C. 
voltages, currents, re- 
sistance and leakage. 
Price complete including 
64 page book only $15.85. 
Shispe on approval. 
NO MONEY WITH 
ORDER—NO C.O.D. 
Order Model 70 ‘‘on approval.’’ If satisfac- 
tory you pay $15.85 (plus p.p.) in 4 monthly 
payments. Otherwise return after 10 days 
free trial. Moss Electronic Dist. Co., Inc., 
Dept. D-432, 3849 Tenth Ave., N. Y. 34, N. Y. 
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GEOGRAPHY WORKTEXT SERIES 


© fer Grades 3 through @ 





By George W. Hoffman 
M. G. Bowden 
Lorrin Kennamer 


% A Complete, Sequential Program 
% Based on the Needs of Children 
¥ Distinguished Authorship 


Write for your free, descriptive 
Steck Geography Worktext folder today! 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS e AUSTIN, TEXAS 






















Wide Variety To Pick From 


Dude Ranches Hotels 

Summer Camps Businesses 
National Parks Industries 
State Parks 


and many, many more! 








Summer Resorts 


OVER 10,000 POSITIONS 
available for SUMMER EMPLOYMENT! 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and 
addresses of employers, from coast to coast, who need addi- 
tional help during the summer months. Over 1,000 organi- 
zations, at their request, have been listed in the directory. 


am 


Specific positions listed clearly under most organizations, 
Directory also contains pertinent information to include in 
letters of application. There are no additional fees in 
obtaining a summer position. New 1958 edition available 
now in limited quantity. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY price: $3.00 7 


TO: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 
Please send me the 1958 Summer Employment Directory No. 16. 1 enclose $3.00. 


Address 













Send NOW for the valuable 








(please print) 





City... siegessvest 


State 





$T/358 
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Youth at the Wheel. Harold T. Glenn. 41¢ 
pp. Illus. Chas. A. Bennett Co. $3.6 
A book on driver education which ha 
nearly 700 photographs, cartoons, anc 
charts. These illustrations have legends o: 
captions to complete the impact and in- 
crease the value of the illustrations. The 
book gives the reasons for driver education 
lists positive factors concerning driving 
and the auto, and emphasizes the ability 
of the young person to drive expertly 
Experts from every part of the field— 
teachers, highway safety departments, uni- 
versities, automotive clubs, manufacturers 
insurance companies, civic safety clubs— 
combine with the author to bring an authori- 
tative book. Each chapter has complete 
topics for discussion and self-check tests. 
Instructor's Key is available. 


8. D. 
562 pp. 


Group Procedures in Guidance. 
Willey and W. M. Strong. 
Illus. Harper. $6 


Broad in scope, with practical illustrations 
and examples, chapter summaries, and 
study questions, the book is divided into 
sections, each a complete unit. This per- 
mits group work or a short workshop type 
of in-service training. The authors pro- 
pose: (1) to provide a background of leader- 
ship which will cause group members to 
grow, and to function more effectively with 
better attitudes; (2) to assist teachers and 
counselors to set up conditions in group 
activity in such a way as to develop de- 
sirable personality as well as group pro- 
ductivity; (3) to provide psychological con- 
ditions in the school and classroom which 
will bring about improved personal adjust- 
ment and learning; (4) to assist teachers 
to gain new insights in their instructional 
practices, understanding of pupils, and se- 
lection of learning experiences. 


Art Education: Its Means and Ends. Italo L. 
de Francesco, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown. 672 pp. Illus. Harper. $6.75 

Doctor de Francesco feels that actual 
doing at all levels in teaching art will 
utilize prior experiences, information, and 
observation. He says the development of 
technical facility and taste is closely re- 
lated to learning through doing. It is his 


| belief that we must promote democratic 


| ideals by democratic practices and methods. 


We must recognize and magnify the in- 


| dividual potentialities of every child with 





due regard to the gifted as well as the handi- 
capped. We must respect the freedom of 
expression, of ideas, and of action within 
the art program. Finally, we must not re- 
serve art education for the few nor limit 
its sphere, but rather extend it to touch the 
lives of all children and permeate all activi- 
ties of life. This big book is analytical in 
nature and presents the views of many art 
educators and general educators. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with over 140 cuts, most 
of them half tones. There are specific 
readings for each chapter. Successful activi- 
ties from many sources show actual class- 
room situations in nearly every state. 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

THe Happy HicHway To Peace. R. D. 
LeViness. $2.25 

Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 

SaGA OF ANDERSON. The proud story of a 
historic Texas Community. Irene T. 
Allen. $5 
WoopEN SHIPS AND IRON MEN. A tale 
of Admiral John Benbow whose name was 
affixed to the inn in Treasure Island. As 
recounted by Edgar Benbow. $2 
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Pp. faa ae : 
: “The St f Menstruation” — * 
: e Story of Menstruation fF. 
“ by Walt Disney Productions 
er- 
to 
= When eager hands start raising, ever wish youhad of Menstruation’—supplemented by two book- 
uP all the answers at your fingertips? Wish granted! lets, one for pre-teens and one for older girls. 
e- nme : . 
rO- —when this educational program goes to work for More than 25 million schoolgirls have seen this 
you. First, there’s the mcomparable 10-minute 16 mm. sound and color fihm. You'll want your 
<a movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘‘The Story _ girls to see it. 
val 
<8 “The Story of Menstruation” shows **You’re A Young Lady Now” gives 
L how normal and natural this func- your pre-teens added menstrual 
vy tion is. Animated diagrams help girls preparation. For this illustrated 
75 understand the menstrual process... booklet reviews important highlights 
a appealing little Disney-style charac- of the movie—including ways to 
er ters dramatize health and grooming hints for whole- start good health and grooming 
<< a some year ’round living. The film encourages a mature, habits now. Tells all they need to know in terms 9 to 
e- confident attitude toward growing up. It is done 12-year-olds understand. Girls enjoy reading and 
iis with charm and taste—and has the complete approval re-reading this attractive booklet which helps answer 
“a of parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, Girl Scout their many questions. And you’ll appreciate the 
“st leaders, industrial counselors, church groups. healthy attitude it encourages in them. 
th 4] 
fi- 
is “Very Personally Yours” is a booklet prepared for girls 12 and over. 
e- Its 20 interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls further details 
<s about menstruation, exercises, grooming, sports, social contacts. Be 
#4 \ sure to order all you need of both booklets, so each girl has her own 
in copy. She will want to keep it, as reference, for years to come. 
rt 
O- 
St 
a sane aaa nt CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !—-——— 
hing Guide an enstrual Guide 
= Toneting: Suto e j | Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
You can adapt this guide to any | Educational Dept. ST-28 Neenah, Wisconsin 
teaching situation—because | Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film "The Story 
hundreds of teachers helped | of Menstruation.” 
plan it that way. Thelargecolor | Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) ___—s 2nd’ choice (allow 5 weeks) 
n- Me chart on menstrual physiology | _ 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) ___ | 
y S » is useful for classroom lectures. | Also send the following: 
. | copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
4 , ss | _________ copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
This entire program or any part of it is | [-] Physiotogy Chart [_] "Teaching Guide” | 
: available to you without charge from | eens 
: Kimberly-Clark Corporation, | seep art 
le | School | 
as the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. | | 
As | Street City Zone State j 
KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. | ee ee ee ee ee ee te es mS eR TT A 
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BENNETT BOOKS 





YOUTH at the WHEEL 


Brand new (1958) comprehensive, skillfully 
written and lavishly illustrated ... the outstand- 
ing driver training text with superb interest and 
appeal! Conveys the tremendous importance of 
driver training by motivating, dramatic copy; with 
nearly 700 big, powerful illustrations; and a superb 
sequence to give impact and realism to driver train- 
ing. Experts from every field assist the instructor- 
author to write this unparalleled independent school 
text. Has teacher key and complete discussion and 
test material. Get a copy and prove to yourself it’s 
eruly che FINEST! GLENN, «6:5 0:+-0:66 90% $3.60 


CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 


Highly recommended for the classroom teacher as 
well as art teachers, consultants, parents and ad- 
ministrators. Contains comprehensive reports on 
actual classroom experiences from kindergarten 
through grade 6. Explains problems of arousing 
interest in art expression, achieving results with 
creative growth through art, judging children’s art 
productions on their own level, etc. wee 
4.8 


Knudsen & Christensen..............- $ 
EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 
EE ee ee ere Ty $4.80 
NEW! 1958 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS-BOOK 2 


The perfect sequel and companion-book to the tre- 
mendously popular Homemaking for Teenagers, 
Book 1. Continuing from Book 1, the most compe- 
tent and well-known homemaking authors add this 
text towards making home economics an integrated 
program in the schools. For grades 9 through 12, 
it demands your examination. McDermott & 
Nicholas—Pre- PREMARIN © 6s 5 soc ce awd $4.80 








Examine THESE WIDELY 


ADOPTED TEXTBOOKS Now! 





HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS, Book 1 
ADVANCED WOODWORK & FURNITURE 
MAKING 
DRESS 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
FREE Personality Self-check Test 


for Driver Education 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


Textbook Publishers Since 1899 


7047 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 
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Civic Education Center, Tufts University, 
Medford 55, Mass.: 

THE ISMS anp You. Wyman Holmes. 
Wuat Asout WaR? Henry W. Holmes. 
Both books may be secured from the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1201-l6th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $0.60 each 

Civic Education Service, Inc., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.: 

Nearly 5,000 facts, 


ISS KR St, 


Wor.LD CHART. 1-5 


copies, $2 each 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education 
EpucaTION Fact SHEET. 

1957 
IMPROVING READING 
HIGH ScHooL. $0.60 


December, 


IN 


INSTRUCTION IN FARM MEcuanics? $0.35 | 
The above publications may be secured | 


from the Superintendent of Documents, 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- | 
| ington 25, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


Basic Facts ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS. 
$0.15. For HUMAN WELFARE? 


nomic and social council. $0:25. A 
SacrRED Trust. The work of the United 
Nations for dependent peoples. $0.25. 


WorK CONFRONTING THE GENERAL AS- | 


SEMBLYS TWELFTH SESSION. WORLD 
FACTS AND FIGURES. 
in statistics. $0.25. Sales 
United Nations, New York 


| FourTH ANNUAL REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL 


Section, 


liberal arts colleges of Pennsylvania. 
Editor, Hugh M. Davison. 
8 Burrowes Bldg., Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park 


Personnel and Non-Teaching Staff. Erie 
Public Schools, John M. Hickey, Superin- 
tendent 

THE SINEws oF DEFENSE. 
Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, Inc. 
National Security Industrial Assn., 1107- 
19th St., N. W., Washington, D. dl 

WHAT SHOULD U. S. Do IN A CHANGING 
Wor.p? Great Decisions. . .1958. For- 
eign Policy Assn., a E. 46th St., New 
York 17,N. Y. $0.3 


| Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches, 
at its meeting on December 13-14, 
Branch committees. Mrs. Miltona 


BERT P. LAUTERBACH, Secretary. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors ear- 
ly publication, higher royalty, national distribu- 
tion, and beautifully designed books. All subjects 
welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: Mr. Ibbins, 489 Sth Ave., New York 17 











' 
THE JUNIOR 


A dis- | 
cussion guide on the work of the eco- | 


Change mirrored | 





RESEARCH conducted in universities and | 


Order from | 


PoLiciES AND Procepvures for Professional | 


An address by | 
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planned several new aids for Local | 


| Klinetob, chairman, presided —HEr- | 





. . . and we are justifiably 
proud of the NEW editions of 
our social studies programs... 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES 
1958 Edition 


by Prudence Cutright 
and co-authors Grades 3-7 


—every teaching advantage 
that made the first Edition a 
success plus new facts, new 
pictures, new color and four 
new books. Exclusive feature: 
Teachers Editions of every 
book contain annotations on 
text pages and in study sec- 
tions, cross-referenced with 
bound-in manual and answer 
key for “on-the-spot” teaching 
help. 


HISTORY OF 
A FREE PEOPLE 
1958 Edition 


for a modern high-school course 


Unsurpassed in interest and 
teachability, the new edition 
of this well-established favor- 
ite has been brought complete- 
ly up to date. Now more vital 
than ever, this masterfully 
planned textbook gives your 
students a true understand- 
ing of freedom and the Amer- 
ican way of life. 
Your Macmillan representatives 
in Pennsylvania are: 


Mr. H. Glen Shoemaker 
2924 Morris Road 
Ardmore, Pa. 

Mr. Raymond T. Barner 

- O.. 415 Pearl Street 
Elizabethtown, Pa. Brownsville, Pa. 
Mr. Mark T. Neville 
Jordan Park Apartments 
Fullerton, Pa. 


Mr. ee 6. Jones 


# 
pum City, Pa. 
Mr. John E Caulter 
R. D. #2 


She Macmillan Co. 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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HERE’S NON-CANCELLABLE GRADES 2 - 8 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY \ PELLING anD USING WORDS 


IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


A new program designed to develop specific spelling 
skills through learning experiences that reinforce and 
strengthen all aspects of the language arts. 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL. AND 


Systematic word study is made the key to general 
language ability. 


CLOTHBOUND AND WORKBOOK FORMS, 
TEACHER'S EDITION FOR EACH. 


SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS: 253 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 4 


Non caneeliagae fk SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


See ee ee ae nee eee ee 





To Age 65 MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
For Teachers Special Brochure Write: Representatives: THOMAS W. HUNDERMARK 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL KNUTE L. JOHNSON GLENN E. WOLFE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
¢ ¢ Serving Teachers Since 1912 «+ « 
































Teachers and students like Singer’s well-or- 
ganized, attractive textbooks because they 


make teaching easier, learning more pleasant. 


SLE TEACHABLE TEXTS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 








THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES Grades 9-12 
Five-part organization provides maximum flexibility 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES Grades 9-12 


Modern and traditional literature, excellent study helps 


THE MALLORY MATHEMATICS SERIES 
Ten books for high school—from the low average to the accelerated 
mathematics program 
OUR SCIENTIFIC AGE Grade 9 
Up-to-date textbook for ninth grade, fascinating in content, filled with 
activities, demonstrations, and experiments 

We'll gladly furnish complete information 

on any of these books upon request. T each- 

ing aids available for each. Inquire also 

about SPELLING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

and ART FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC, 
249-259 W. ERIE BLVD., DEPT. B, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
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LEARNING TO USE 











GUNDERSON, HOLLISTER, RANDALL, URBANCEK, WREN, WRIGHTSTONE 


Here is a series that proves to each boy and girl that 
arithmetic makes sense and that arithmetic is fun! 
Tailor-made for grades 1-6, this teaching program 
emphasizes simple, effective presentations, ample drill, 
comprehensive treatment of problem solving, and a 
thorough testing program. For each grade there are 
Texts, Workbooks, filmstrips, and a unique Teachers 
Edition. This contains: (1) a Teachers Guide paral- 
leling the pupil’s text page by page; (2) a pupil’s Text- 
book with answers overprinted. The looseleaf binding 
of the Teachers Edition permits any arrangement of 
materials the individual instructor desires. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


475 South Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 








™ FRANCE — 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Crack trains of the French National Railroads depart 
throughout the day from Paris to all the wonderful 
regions you’ll want to visit during your European trip. 


The rustic splendor of Normandy; the pictur- 


esque Loire Valley; the rugged Brittany coast 
and the gay and glittering Riviera. 
And you'll enjoy every minute of your trip. 
French trains set a standard for punctuality, 
comfort and courtesy, and the meals 


aL 
ation 
mArEROAPS 


TICKETS MAY 
BE PURCHASED 
BEFORE YOU 
LEAVE THRU 
YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT OR AT 
ANY OF OUR 
OFFICES. 
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Please send 
me free 
illustrated 
booklet 

| “France.’” 


served are truly fit for 


a gourmet. 





Name 





Address 





City — State. 





‘Bucknell Science Institute 


Bucknell University has announce: | 
a six-weeks Summer Institute fo 
| High School Science Teachers. It i 
|to be sponsored by the Nationa 
| Science Foundation from June 30 t 
August 8. 

The Summer Institute for Hig! 


School Teachers of Science aims to 


| provide: 

1. A program of study designed 
|to broaden and deepen both theii 
‘competence in the subject matter o} 
science and their skill as teachers 

2. A limited number of fellowships 

3. An opportunity for high schoo! 
and college teachers of science to 
‘understand each other's professional 
| problems 

4. A means of increasing the pres- 
tige of science teachers 

Modern classroom and laboratory 
facilities will be utilized for the 
‘various Institute sessions. They in- 
\clude the newly-built F. W. Olin 
| Science Building, one of the largest 
structures on the campus, and Taylor 
Hall, recently-remodeled headquart- 
ers for the department of biology. 
'Send applications to Lester Kieft, 
director, Summer Institute for High 
'School Science Teachers, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg. 


A First-National 
‘Library Week 


The American Library Association 
and National Book Committee, Inc., 
are sponsoring National Library Week 
—March 16-22. The topic for the 
week is “For a Better-Read, Better- 
Informed America.” 
National Library Week Headquart- 
ers, 24 W. 40th Street, New York 18, 
has released a list of sixteen sug- 
| gestions for classroom teachers. Write 
| the headquarters for the suggestions 

and plan to participate in the first 
|nation-wide celebration of National 
| Library Week. 


‘Mathematics High School Contest 


The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics has announced the 
1958 Mathematics Contest for Sec- 
‘ondary Schools. The contest will 
'be conducted on March 27 at each 
‘of the participating schools under 
the supervision of the mathematics 
| department of the school. 
| Full details of the contest may be 
| obtained from Professor W. H. Fag- 
| erstrom, Pan American College, Edin- 
| burg, Texas. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE RECOGNIZED AS STANDARD FOR THE FOLLOWING 
REASONS: 





They are made of paper especially designed to withstand the wear 
and scuffing incidental to classroom use. 


They are water resistant to protect books carried to and from school. 


Their right angle fold assures proper adjustment of a close fitting 
jacket for the book. 


They stay on the books until deliberately removed. 
They reinforce the binding. 
They are made in nine sizes to meet the needs of modern textbooks. 


They are attractive and prolong the life of the book up to three 
years. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT — IT PAYS! 


Samples on Request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. = SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











» Arithmetic i in My World 


FOR GRADES 1-8 
by C. NEWTON STOKES 








As each page is turned the pupil will see 
arithmetic as it is in his world, mathematics 
will no longer be a chore, but it will be en- 
joyed, something in which he can be vitally 
interested. In the unique new ARITHME- 
TIC IN MY WORLD series, Professor 
Stokes presents a program that is based on 
the everyday experiences that occur in the 
life of a child. Each text in the series is 


= Allyn 


planned to coincide with the social needs 
of the: student at his level of maturity. 
Written by experienced teachers with the 
cooperation of thousands of parents, ARITH- 
METIC IN MY WORLD is the product of 
15 years’ research. This new series is the 
long awaited aid to maintaining student 
interest in arithmetic. 


and Bacon Inc. 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 
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ORDER YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLIES EARLY 
.» » ORDER THEM NOW! 





Be sure to include the MooeRty CLASS RECORD BOOK. with 
proven and tested features desired by teachers everywhere. Available 
in either 84/’’x11” or pocket size. See our Catalog for detailed 
description. 


KURTZ BROS. School Supplies and Equipment 


BRANCH: 8033 Bennett St., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION: 3304 Arch St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 














THE ALICE AND JERRY 
READING PROGRAM 


The Nation’s Basic Readers = 





~ 
4 





Preprimer through Grade 6 


Specially planned lessons geared to meeting individual differences in read- 
ing ability ... Gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear- 
cut lessons on word meanings and word usage ... Brilliant full-color 
illustrations that add zest to reading ... Complete Teacher's Guidebooks 
with marginal and paragraph headings pointing up the growth and mainte- 
nance of reading skills. 


Correlated for use with the text are 

many teaching aids, such as: Work- 
Po a books; Vocabulary Workbooks for 
“““. immature groups; Big Pictures; 
Textfilims; Rebus, Word, Phrase, and 
Sentence Cards; Readiness Picture 
Cards; Sight Vocabulary Word 
Cards; Picture Dictionary; Readiness, 
~a—~ Achievement, and Unit Tests. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Ill. White Plains, N. Y. 

















Notes and News 


Roy HarInG, administrative offi 
cer for the Department of Public In- 
struction, resigned November 22 to 
become professor of education at the 
State Teachers College, East Strouds. 
burg. ; 

Roy W. Dixon, fiscal officer for 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, left on November 20 to go into 
business for himself in Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Dixon had been employed 
by the Department for 23 years. 

Wituiam G. SNYDER of Glenside 
has been appointed eastern Pennsyl- 
vania representative for the School 
and Library Division of Spencer 
Press, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Snyder, 
a naval veteran of World War II, was 
on the news staff of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin during the 1940's. 
In the field of education, he has 
taught extensively on the elemen- 
tary, high school, and college levels. 

WiLuiaM R. Scumipt has been ap- 
pointed community relations direc- 
tor of Educational Television Station 
WQED in Pittsburgh. Mr. Schmidt, 
who replaces Dale W. Houk, former- 
ly president of the State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, assumed his 
duties on January |. Since 1952, he 
has been executive secretary of the 
North Side Chamber of Commerce. 
A graduate of State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, with a Master's De- 
gree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Schmidt has taught in the 
Junior High Schools at Evans City, 
Etna, and New Castle. 


Haroitp E. HEnNcu, principal of 
North Huntingdon Township High 
School, Irwin, will become principal 
of Shaler High School July 1. He 
succeeds Mary Ruth Jeffery, who is 
retiring. 

SHRIVER L. Coover, director of 
industrial arts at the State Teachers 
College, California, has been listed as 
one of the twenty outstanding na- 
tional leaders in industrial arts edu- 
cation in a study published by Cen- 
tral State College in Edmond, Okla- 
homa. Factors governing the selec- 
tion of names were academic training, 
professional experience, published 
books, and contributions to pro- 
fessional magazines. 
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EXPLORING ARITHMETIC 
















Also see these other 
Webster publications: 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING, 
features phonics and word-structure; grades 2-8 


THE NEW WEBSTER LANGUAGE, 
teaches language skills step by step; grades 3-6 


WEBSTER CLASSROOM SCIENCE LIBRARY, 
12 science books for reading and activities; grades 4-8 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC uses many special visual 
teaching features, such as the Number Line and 
the Abacus. Use this coupon to order your FREE 
Webster Number Line: 


Webster Publishing Company 
Please send me a Webster Number Line: 


Name 





School. 





Address. 





City. Zone 











_. 2 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Boys and girls “reason out” problems, 
gain greater insight, stronger skills, 
and confidence in their arithmetic ability! 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC introduces new arithmetic concepts 
to youngsters through true-to-life word or picture situations. These 
situations contain a problem. Several exercises ask pupils to solve 
the problem by using what they already know. You find it easier to 
teach the new arithmetic steps that boys and girls need in order to 
solve the problem in a faster, better way ... because your pupils are 
made receptive through a deeper understanding of the reasons behind 
the concept. They will actually find arithmetic has meaning and is fun. 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC has a comprehensive problem-solving 
program, with an abundance of word problems and practice exercises 
to nail down the stronger understanding youngsters acquire. There is 
a spiral reteaching program, thorough testing, plus good organiza- 
tion, an orderly format and the writing is simple and clear. This 
program has the most fascinating illustrations ever used in arithmetic 
textbooks. Write for an illustrated brochure or ask your Webster 
Representative for examination copies. See for yourself why this 
new program is so remarkable. 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC 
by Jesse Osborn, Adeline Riefling 
and Herbert F. Spitzer. 







Grades 3-8; Complete and func- 
tional Teachers’ Editions for each 
grade. 


Sy 
WEBSTER | PUBLISHING co. 


1808 Washington Avenue e¢ St. Louis 3, Missouri 


YOUR PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVES: 
EVAN PHILLIPS * 542 South Main Street * Taylor, Pennsylvania 
EUGENE W. SATTERFIELD * 1014 Peacock Terrace * Fairmont, W. Va. 
WILLIAM E. THOMPSON « 10 East Garfield * New Castle, Pa. 
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TOMORROW’S SCIENTISTS 
and MATHEMATICIANS — 


Are they in your classes today? 


With results of Stanford Achievement 


Test and Otis Quick-Scoring Me 


ntal 


Ability Tests you can identify these 


promising students. 


Write for full information on this 
cial use of Stanford and Otis tests. 


WORLD .BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
William P. Garrison and Harold F. Singley 


Pennsylvania Representatives 


spe- 





Publishers of many standardized tests for assessment of human resources. 








NEW and thoroughly modern 





BlIOLOG 


Lauby . Silvan . Mork 


featuring: 
the very latest research 


biological environment 
e artwork that is both beautiful and utilitarian 


e advanced concepts and activities especially 
meet the needs of superior students 


American Book Company 





in approach and content 


Y 


ea content that is comprehensive, accurate, and based on 


ean emphasis on man as he lives in, uses, and changes his 


e learning aids that are both abundant and effective 


prepared to 


55 Fifth Ave. 
NF. 3 48. ¥. 
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Harry H. Foreman, Hershey, Derry 
Township, science teacher for the 
past 40 years, December 4 

EmMMA W. AARONSON, teacher for 
more than 40 years in the Haver- 
ford Township school system until 
her retirement three years ago, 
December 5 

Mrs. MarTHA ZIMMERMAN MEILY, 
R. D. 1, Mechanicsburg, teacher in 
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SIGHTSEEING WITH INSIGHT 


Austria, Ger- 


Gibraltar, Italy, 


many, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, England — Scot- 


‘land optional. Full 8 weeks tour. 


$1395 by “name” ships. 6th suc- 
cessful year of professionally 
planned, University sponsored 
European summer travel for stu- 
dents, teachers and_ interested 
adults. Academic and_ teacher's 
credits optional. Write for folder. 








MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
bee Ab pd andra 


Oxford 10, Ohio 


enjoy summer school 
at the top of the nation 





classroom stimulation... 


to keep both teachers and administrators 
abreast of current trends in education 


weekend relaxation... 

to fill your spare hours with fun 
both on campus and in Colorado’s 
Rocky Mountain wonderland. 


1958 summer session 


begins june 16, ends august 15 
To get complete information on courses, 


housing and costs, 
mail this coupon today. 


the university of denver offers 











director of summer session 


department P-1 « university of denver 


denver 10, colorado 


please send information on the 1958 summer session 





address. 





city. _zone___state. 














FEBRUARY, 1958 





Cumberland and Lancaster Coun- 
ties, December 10 

RoBert J. Sayior, high school 
teacher in Harrisburg for more than 
40 years before his retirement in 
1951, December 11 

Mrs. PALmirA ZANOTTI PODESTA, 
Miami, Florida, special education 
teacher in Pittsburgh for 21 years, 
December 13 

Mrs. GEORGINA DUNBAR JACOB, 
former English teacher in Dormont 
Junior High School, December 3 

ParRKE HERSHEY ULRICH, guidance 
counselor, Rittenhouse Junior High 
School, Norristown, for 22 years, 
December 4 

Etta M. STACKHOUSE, teacher in 
West Chester schools for 36 years 





until her retirement in 1945, De- | 


cember 13 


Mrs. SARAH J. FELLows, 81, Harris- | 

burg, former teacher, December 18 | 
| Mary ARMSTRONG, former principal 
| of Lansdowne Junior High School | 


and teacher in Malvern and Tredyf- 
frin Township, December 16 
ARABEL W. CLark, teacher in Phila- 
delphia schools before her retire- 
ment 13 years ago, December 22 


| JOHN T. McC.intock, former teacher 





in Edison Junior High School, | 


Harrisburg, for 27 years, December 
af 

HERBERT F. ARNOLD, teacher of 
history and social studies at Ger- 
mantown High School since 1923, 
July 17 

SARAH RHopes Davy, Martinsburg 


teacher for 40 years before her re- | 


tirement, September 4 


HoMER STAMM WAGNER, Milton | 


Junior High School, teacher for 35 
years, December 7 


Calendar 


February 15-19—42nd Annual Con- 
vention, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, NEA, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

March 2-5—NEA Association for 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

March 12-15—Pa. School Counselors 
Assn., Second Annual Conf., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 

March 15—Charter Day 

March 16-22—NationalLibrary Week 

March 22-26—Annual Convention, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, Philadelphia 

March 28—Midwestern Pa. Council 
for Social Studies, Annual Spring 
Meeting, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 








Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 


Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 





FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 13-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 23 
OOOOOO0OO0000 


4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Periods 

JUNE 30-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 8 

OOO OOO 


3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum 
and Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 23-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 15 


bd Meas EA LET A] 


4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 











800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 


campus. Room and board, $19 to $23 
weekly. 
FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

23 McKenna Bldg. 

Boulder, Colorado 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 


(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





BOULDER 





March 29-April 1l—Regional Con- 
vention, American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

March 31-April 3—American Person- 
nel and Guidance Assn. Conven- 
tion, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 6-11—1958 Study Conf., Assn. 
for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 12—Western Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., Senior High 
School, McKeesport 

April 17—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for the Social Studies, Annual 
Conf., State Teachers College, Ed- 
inboro 





April 18-19—Pa. School Librarians, 
Annual Conf., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Clarion 

April 18-19—Pa. Council for the 
Social Studies, Annual Spring Meet- 
ing, Bedford Springs Hotel 

April 18-19—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education Conv., Community Inn, 
Hershey 

April 19—Eastern Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., South Moun- 
tain Junior High School, Allentown 

April 19—Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Assn., Annual Spring Conf., 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg 


Meeting, State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock 

April 27-May 1—Eastern Distric: 
Assn., American Association fo’ 
Health, Physical Education, « 
Recreation, Hotel Sheraton, Ph 
delphia 

April 29-May 2—American Industri: 
Arts Assn., NEA Dept., Nation 
Convention, Hotel Statler, Bostc 
Mass. 

May 3—Business Education Cont 
State Teachers College, Blooi 
burg 


April 19—Pa. Assn. for the Study June 29-July 4—Annual Convention 


and Education of the Mentally 
Gifted, Annual Meeting, Greens- 
burg 

April 26—Pa. Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Seventh Annual 








BRYANT 


WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 





Teachers Bureau 10s. B. R. Bavaxr 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—40th Year 


W. D. Greuticu 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














517-18 Witherspoon Bldg. 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


Ki { 5-1745 
ingsley \ 5-1746 Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney } Miniiae 











TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 
—Secondary—College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 
in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 
so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘‘Why put your future—so important to you 


—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


78th Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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National Education Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

July 22-24—Thirty-sixth Annual £ 
perintendents and Principals Con 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 

August 10-15—Local Branch Work 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

September 26-27—Pennsylvania Con- 
ference for the Education of Ex 
ceptional Children, York 

September 26-27—Work Conference 
for Sponsors and Officers of the 
Student Education Association of 
Pa., Allenberry 


October 16-18—Pa. Speech Assn. 
Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 


October 30-November I1—Pa. State 
School Directors and School Board 
Secretaries Associations, Annual 
Conv., Harrisburg 

December 11-13—Pa. State Assn. 
for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Annual Conv., 








944-994 Union Trust Bidg. 


Atlantic 1-5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, Md., N. Y., N. J. 
& Del. but also in other states. Enroll now for positions open in Jan. 1958 and 
through 1958. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 











NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries Dr. 
Tenure 


Access to Universities 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Charles J. Strahan, 
f Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive Secretary, 
Pensions New Jersey Education Association. 


‘*Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
President, 18 years Deputy 


G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 








Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 
TEACHERS 


A DA M AGENCY 


605 14th St.,N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Member NATA—Now in our 19th year. 
We have the better positions in 














FLORIDA WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK to MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY $6000 VIRGINIA 
BALTIMORE icc" 
AGENCY 


A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 


| schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 








1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 


We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 
preferred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No 
obligation until acceptance of position. 


N. A. T. A. 


VERNON DM. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


é 





CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 38th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 
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